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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


NOTHER crowded’ week in Washington; a 
A week of rapid developments of portentous 
changes whose significance is covered under 
many headings, in the following pages, those below 
among them: 
Shall we amend the Constitution? Congress pauses 
to examine the many plans suggested; specific bills; 
trends in opinion. 
The Bonus: Where the veteran’s money will go. 
Where will it come from? A careful analysis of 
the probable course of the new dollars soon to be in 
circulation. 
The exciting week in Congress: 
troversies and accomplishments. 


Outstanding con- 
Hot spots in the 
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The ‘Bonus’ 


Billions and Business 


Vast Flood of Ready Money Expected by Veterans’ Groups to Stimulate 
Trade and Industry—Probable Expenditures Surveyed 


NE and one-half billion dollars 
in purchasing power is about to 
be distributed to more than 3,- 
500,000 veterans—barring the un- 
likely possibility that the veterans’ 
bonus bill will fail of final enactment. 

Congress has passed the measure 
by overwhelming majorities. The 
President has vetoed it. The House 
has overridden the veto. It becomes 
law when the Senate follows suit, as 
informed observers expect it to do 
early this week. 

The bill provides for payment in 
“baby bonds,” about two billion dol- 
lars in amount, of which three- 
fourths is expected to be turned into 
cash immediately. 


expect to wipe from their books a 
multitude of slow accounts. 

The second item’ comes as some- 
thing of a surprise to many observers. 
It is the amount of money planned 
for investment in homes, farms and 
equipment. This sum is the largest 
single item of all—$518,600,000. 

One of the paradoxes of recovery 
has been the large investment in new 
automobiles while demand for new 
homes lagged at near-depression bot- 
tom. The American Legion survey 
at least suggests that the new de- 
mand will take a turn in the direc- 
tion of better housing. 

To purchase of new cars is assigned 
a total of $97,000,000. 


that a fillip will be given to recovery 
which will carry it beyond the stage 
of hesitation and transform it into 
prosperity. 

Critics point, however, to the drain 
on the public treasury, hint of the 
possible difficulty of raising the funds 
and the eventual taxation required to 
repay the Government loans. 

While actual results of bonus 
spending can not be foretold for cer- 
tain, history has a word to say that 
may throw some light on the state- 
ment of expectations given above. 


EFFECT ON RELIEF PROBLEM 

This word comes from the experi- 
ence of 1931, when more than 800 
million dollars were borrowed by vet- 
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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


EW Taxes Now? Immediate new taxes will be 
proposed shortly by the Administration to 
meet prospective increased Federal spending. 


New taxes will be voted only under extreme pressure. 
Will take effect in 1937—after election is over. 


¢ Tax proposal will be Administration’s answer to 

Congressional disregard of warnings against ap- 
propriations outside of budget recommendations, ex- 
emplified by bonus passage. If Congress wants to 
spend, Administration will say, in effect, it must share 
responsibility of determining where money is coming 
from. 


¢ Object twofold: President hopes by “passing the 

buck” to Congress brakes will be put on further un- 
recommended appropriations; that rapidly approach- 
ing crisis in Federal credit will be averted, or at least 


record. 
The American Federation of Lebor throws down Alert eyes in the business world Personal and family expenses call erans on their adjusted service cer- 
the gauntlet to the dissenting industrial unionists are searching out the channels into for a total of $229,900,000. Under jig ites. deferred. 
and hardy John Lewis tosses it back. The fight’s on. lagu the vast hag of ready money this classification Seer agg About half of the veterarts bor- Probable form of tax recommendations: Excise 
is going to make its quickening de- education, insurance, recreation an smal. Satine: te Aeatieteditaiian. tithe cates Gain 


g Money: The new Federal Reserve Board and its 
problems. Government credit; the dollar’s pereg- 
rinations; bonds. 
The Farm Program takes shape. Many men with 
many methods united in the main objectives of Farm 
Relief. 
The Farm Editors Speak: A careful compilation 
and analysis of the leading farm publications re- 
veal the attitude of agriculture on the Triple-A de- 
cision. 
‘(J The States move to check Death as he rides the 
'~ highways. 
John W. Davis tells what he thinks of a redistri- 
bution of power, judiciary and legislative. 
New faces in the New Deal: A picture gallery of 
the changes in Treasury personnel since the be- 
ginning. 


The Balance Sheet of the New Deal as it looks to- * 


day. 
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mands felt. 

The pictogram at the top of the 
page gives the best available hint of 
the course of these channels. 

It is based on the returns of a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the 11,000 active 
posts of the American Legion. 

Here is the result, showing how the 
dollars received by veterans will be 
spent if declared intentions are car- 
ried out. 

OFF WITH OLD DEBTS 

First, though not quite the largest 
in amount, is the payment of old 
debts. Nearly one-third of the total 
is scheduled for this purpose—$470,- 
500,000 to be exact. Doctors, store- 
keepers, mortgage holders and others 
who have waited for their money may 
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travel and a thousand and one other 
items that go to make up the good 
things of life. 


FILLIP TO RECOVERY 


Finally, $184,000,000 is scheduled 
to be put into active use as business 
investment or salted away as savings. 
This sum, together with the half 
billion dollars expected to be left in 
uncashed 3 per cent bonds, makes a 
total of $684,000,000. 

The result, say bonus advocates, 
will be the greatest pump priming 
stimulus ever given to the nation at 
any one time. 

When this is added to the Govern- 
ment’s Public Works and Work Re- 
lief programs, the predicted effect is 





Approximately one-third went to 
relieve pressing necessities, the bor- 
rowers being for the most part unem- 
ployed. 

Another third went for family and 
personal expenditures, although the 
borrowers were not unemployed or 
considered in actual need. 

Finally, 35 per cent was used for 
investments, savings and purchase of 
automobiles. 

Significance of these figures? 

Observers see in them this hint— 
that more may go for food and relief 
of actual need than the American 


Legion survey suggests. 
(For a more detailed article on 


“Where the ‘bonus’ dollar will go” 
turn to page 5.) 
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to processing taxes—and increased surtaxes on incomes 
above $5,000. Former would hit the masses and hardly 
a chance Congress would vote such taxes in campaign 


year. Cost of living issue would then be revived. 


Inflation? Despite rumors which caused wide fluc- 
tuations in exchange last week, Administration is 
not considering further tinkering with the dollar. 


Silver revaluation not now in the cards. This much 

certain, although revaluation offers way to carry 
out Congressional mandate to create silver reserve 
third as large as gold reserve and end vast silver-buy- 
ing operations. Further gold revaluation also not im- 
minent. 


Chief inflation threat in present session of Congress 
grows out of Frazier-Lemke bill to print three bil- 
lions of greenbacks to refinance farm mortgages. Plan 
on verge of being forced to vote after being blocked in 
House for three years. House passage probable; Sen- 
[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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Parting the Government 


From Its Taxes 


More acute grows the issue between Adminis- 
tration and High Court as the latter curtly re- 
fuses to entertain a plea that impounded 
processing taxes should not be returned to those 
who paid except as far as they can show the im- 
post has not been passed on to others. 

Plea of the Government: The Supreme Court, 
after invalidating a Child Labor law depending 
on a regulatory tax, had refused to order a re- 
fund of that tax, the reason being that a Fed- 
eral law declares courts may not enjoin collec- 
tion of taxes. 

Without argument, the Court dismisses the 
plea. 

Comments the President: 
versal of a precedent. 

Says the Attorney General: Collection of 
taxes will become increasingly difficult, threat- 
ening the essential operation of Government. 

Response of Secretary of Agriculture Wallace: 
“I question, not its legality, but its justice. If it 
is impossible to get justice for agriculture either 
under the Constitution or under the rulings of 
the Supreme Court, the situation will become 
apparent in due time.” 


An apparent re- 





“Baby Bond” Bonus 
At Threshold of Victory 


With one slight barrier separating it from 
complete victory, the bonus bill as approved by 
the Senate passes the House, receives a six-sen- 
tence veto from the President and is repassed 
by the House 21 minutes after it is returned. 

The remaining barrier is the Senate, which 
must repass the measure by a two-thirds major- 
ity before it becomes law. Prior approval was 
by a vote of 74 to 16. 

The bill is in the form preferred by the Sen- 
ate, providing for payment in “baby bonds,” 


—Underwood & Underwood 
“SAFETY IN THE AIR” 
Eugene Vidal, Director of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, testifies at a hearing of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices, which is conducting an in- 
vestigation of safety devices and standards on mail 
planes.- Listening to the air chief are Representa- 
tive Richard J. Tonry (standing) and Chairman 
James M. Mead. 











cashable at face value immediately or bearing 
3 per cent interest until 1945. 

Estimated appropriation needed is 2,235 mil- 
lion dollars, involving a 7 per cent rise in the 
national debt. 





Sketching the Patterns 


For New Farm Controls 


To fill the void created by the Supreme Court’s 
blasting of the farm control program, two com- 
peting substitutes divide Congressional friends 
of agriculture. 

One, recommended first by the Administra- 
tion, depends on amendment of the Soil Con- 
servation Act of 1935. Preferred by House com- 
mittee, it provides for payments dependent on 
past performances of farmers. Contract pay- 
ments are ruled out by the Court. 

Points in such performance cover proportion 
of land planted to soll-improving crops, shift- 
ing of acreage in accord with Department of 
Agriculture’s planning policies, and _ relative 
amounts of each crop going into domestic and 
export markets. 

The other, recommended by Senate subcom- 
mittee on ground that the first is unconstitu- 
tional, calls for payment of money to States 
which adopt individual farm control programs 
conforming to Federal policy—‘48 little AAA’s.” 

Meanwhile the House votes to pay 296 million 
dollars to farmers who made contracts with the 
AAA. 


The Recovery Bulletin: 
Jobs Increase, Wages Rise 


Bulletin of recovery for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1935, as released by the Department of 
Labor: 

New jobs number 323,000 above the previous 
month; 650,000 above December of the previous 
year. 

Average weekly pay rolls rise for the month 
by $13,300.000; for the year by $38,100,000. 

These figures cover only a portion of all in- 
dustry—those firms reporting to the Depart- 
ment. 

Factory employment is shown to have risen 





























| Taxes and Justice to Farmers—Bonus on Last Lap—Division in Labor's Household— 


+ Quickening Recovery—Skirmishes in Battle Over the Constitution + 

















in the year by 8.3 per cent, while pay rolls ex- 
panded 21 per cent. Its meaning: Higher 
weekly earnings in addition to more jobs. 





Arms and Neutrality: 
Double-edged Peace Sword 


Plan for peace—but keep your powder dry. 

This two-edged injunction Congress adopts for 
its own in the following way: 

First, it speeds in committee the formulation 
of a new Neutrality law to replace the one ex- 
piring Feb. 29. Its features include mandatory 
embargo on war implements to belligerents, dis- 
cretionary embargo on war materials, trade and 
travel in war area at private citizens’ risk. 

Progress goes on despite cessation of the Sen- 
ate’s munitions inquiry, new funds for which are 
asked, but on the understanding that members 
will not write their personal interpretations of 
evidence into the record. This with reference 
to bitterly resented charges that President Wil- 
son “falsified.” 

Second part of the injunction comes in com- 
mittee plans to ask one billion dollars for de- 
fense, which includes 575 million dollars for the 
Army. 





Bills of Divorcement 
In the Labor Family 


On the labor front, conservative forces move 
against radical groups, in two sectors. 

First, in the American Federation of Labor, the 
eight international unions banded together to 
promote industrial unionism and direct action in 
politics are called on by the Federation to dis- 
band. They are termed secessionists, rebels 
against the A. F. of L.’s time-honored craft 
union policy. 

Their answer: “The mountain has labored and 
brought forth a mouse.” 

Second, the International Seamen’s Union 
orders its locals to sever connections with the 
Mgritimg Federation of the Pacific Coast, 
whose mémbers have refused to’abide by agree- 
ments entered into by the International Union 
Resulting strikes and lockouts have plagued the 
industry for many months. 

Query: Will West Coast locals obey or will 
they secede? 





A Promise of Benefits 
Along Consumers’ Row 


Two current moves having the consumer’s in- 
terest at heart, one originating in the Gov- 
ernment, the other with a private citizen: 

The first is a bill introduced into the House 
by Representative Sam Rayburn ((Dem.), of 
Texas, to give the Federal Trade Commission 
power to order cessation of deceptive practices 
in selling, whether such practices harm com- 











—Underwood & Underwood 
WAITIN’ FOR THE BONUS 
Two weary World War veterans, R. R. Jackson, 
of Atlanta, Ga., and James C. Austin, of Williams- 
port, Pa., wait at the Capitol for final action on the 
soldiers’ compensation bill. 





petitors or not. At present there is no power 
to forbid them unless competitors are thereby 
harmed. 

The other is formation of a corporation by Ed- 
ward E. Filene, Boston merchant, to buy for con- 
sumer cooperatives. Such cooperative groups 
last year in the United States, reporting to the 
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Department of Labor, did a business of nine mil- 
lion dollars at a saving to members of $456,000. 
The new corporation, capitalized at $1,000,000, 
plans to seek a Federal loan of ten times this 
amount, 

Weak in the United States, this movement in 
England, Scandinavia and Czechoslaviva is a 
major factor in the economic system. Its pur- 
pose: To siphon profits back immediately into 
purchasing power. 





Cheap Electricity 


As a Business Energizer 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, still await- 
ing a Supreme Court verdict on its right to dis- 
tribute power, reports on its achievements as 
business energizer and as benefactor of the 
average family in its territory. 

David E. Lilienthal, a director, fs the spokes- 
man, appearing in New York before the Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 

First point he makes is that TVA customers 
use more than twice as much current as in pre- 
TVA days, paying an average of 2.1 cents per 
unit compared with 5.1 for the entire country. 

Second point is that near-by private com- 
panies, obliged also to lower their rates but by 





+ a lesser amount, are selling much more current 





and increasing their net profits. 

Third point is that the average TVA customer, 
though having very low annual income, has 
spent about $100 last year for electric appli- 
ances. The national average of such purchases 
for all electric customers is estimated at approxi- 
mately $20. 

TVA average, projected on a nation-wide basis, 
would mean a 2,000 million dollar business in ap- 
pliances. 


Red and Green Lights 


For Collective Bargaining 


Collective bargaining wins and loses in the 
lower courts. 

First it wins—in Memphis, Tenn., where the 
District Court refuses to enjoin the Labor Board 
from examining records of the Bemis Brothers 
Bag Company, charged with unfair labor prac- 
tices. 

Says the Court: “No lower court should strike 
down an act of Congress unless convinced be- 
yond a shadow of doubt that the act is uncon- 
stitutional. Otherwise it encroaches on the ter- 
ritory of Congress and the Executive.” 

Then it loses—in Chicago, Ill., where the Dis- 
trict Court restrains the Board from consulting 
employes of the Clayton Mark Steel Co. to learn 
their choice of a bargaining agency. 

Says this Court: “While hesitating to term 
the functions of the Board unconstitutional, I 
feel justified in checking their operation.” 








Opposite Prescriptions 
For Our National IIls 


A nation suffering from one disease but with 
its doctors prescribing two opopsite remedies. 

Such is the picture of America as seen by two 
groups of citizens. 

For one group speaks Ogden D. Mills, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under President Hoover. 
Says he: 

“To banish poverty, achieve security and 
combat injustice and inequality, what is needed 
is, not an authoritarian State with the Gov- 
ernment fixing the amount of goods to be 
made, but the collective judgment of the market 
place untrammeled by arbitrary decisions of ad- 
ministrative bodies.” 

For the other group, Senator Robert F. 
Wagner (Dem.), of New York, tells the Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities: 

“If so large a part of productive capacity goes 
unutilized, it is because the majority of people 
have not sufficient buying power. As the evil is 
man-made, so man may devise a remedy. Sober 
realists know that Government must play a part.” 

To enable Government to play a larger part, a 
House Subcommitte goes to work framing an 
amendment to the Constitution, which would 
give wider powers to Congress. 
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That— 
As a result of secret powwows be- 
tween WPA Administrator Harry 
Hopkins and the White House, the 
whole work relief job program may 
be pushed out into the open as a 
campaign issue. President Roose- 
velt’s recent defense of “boondog- 
gling” is considered just the’ start 
of that move. 

* * * 
That— 
Treasury officials in opposing am- 
bitious plans of Congress to spend 
large sums of money privately say 
they have been placed in an em- 
barrassing position in view of the 
President’s statement that bankers 
in 1933 told him the Federal debt 
could rise to a point betweén 55 
and 70 billions without a strain on 
the national credit. 


* %& 


That— 

There is no likelihood of Secretary 
Morgenthau’s resignation as ru- 
mored. The President and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury are close 
friends and their differences of 
opinion do not mean friction. 


That— 

It is not generally known the Re- 
settlement Administration is cau- 
tiously experimenting with a new 
type of portable housing for use on 
some rural community projects. 
However, great care is being exer- 
cised in developing plans. Officials 
still recall the unfortunate experi- 
ence of the Subsistence Home- 
steads Division in the use of such 
housing. 


* * * 
That— 
Washington has quietly told all 
State WPA directors to speed up 
the liquidation of transient camps 
wherever possible by March |. Of- 
ficials privately say situation in 
New York City is “acute” with 
Florida and California close sec- 
onds. Liberals on Capitol Hill are 
secretly drafting a measure to rec- 
ognize transiency as a Federal 
problem in view of the continued 
human flow across State lines. 

x * * 
That— 
In the background of the ship sub- 
sidy problem is an untold story of 
intense interdepartmental friction 


between officials of the Post Office 
Department and the Commerce De- 
partment. The type of shipping 
Subsidy contained in the Copeland 
bill represents the Commerce De- 
partment’s viewpoint and is being 
offered as a compromise between 
the various plans developed at the 
last session. 


That— . 
Word has been passed to all 
heads of Departments cautioning 
them against commenting freely on 
bills before Congress. The new 
strategy is to emphasize responsi- 
bility of Congress for legisiation 
and to minimize influence of the 
executive arm in influencing legis- 
lation, 


That— 

Sources close to the White House 
privately report Dr. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell is recommending that the 
President take leadership in urg- 
ing action by Congress to curb the 
power both of the Supreme Court 
and the lower courts, but he is 
making little headway except with 


the idea for a check to lower court 
injunctions against acts of Con- 
gress. Dr. Tugwell is said to favor 
a requirement that Supreme Court 
decisions be unanimous before laws 
can be held unconstitutional. 


+ © 


That— 

Administration leaders on Capitol 
Hill have been 4uietly tipped off 
that it will not be necessary to 
push for legislation at this session 
of Congress establishing a perma- 
nent CCC. Life of that agency un- 
der present legislation extends to 
April 1, 1937, and it is desired for 
the present to maintain it in its 
status as an employer of workers 
from relief rolls. 


* & ¥ 


That— 

Certain Congressmen have already 
received work via the grapevine 
about an undisclosed plan of the 
Social Security Board to set up an 
extensive system of regional offices. 
Result: a secret oiling of patron- 
age guns to be trained on key of- 
ficials of the Board during the next 
few weeks. 
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Cushioning the Shock of 
Rail Labor Displacements 


To Congress for decision comes again the re- 
curring problem of what to do about the na- 
tion’s transportation system. 

Transportation Coordinator Eastman, whose 
office expires in June, asks a 5-year extension, 
an opportunity to put increased pressure on rail- 
roads for bringing about consolidations, traffic- 
promoting decreases in rates, extension of regu- 
lation over water carriers and terminal com- 
panies. 

Knottiest problem is how to improve railroad 
efficiency without displacing labor. The present 
law set such displacement as to a bag to effici- 
encies the Coordinator may order. 

Mr. Eastman’s recommendation: Provide for 
one year’s pay as a dismissal wage to those who 
thus lose their jobs, thereby laying the ground 
for future economies without unduly penalizing 
victims of the changes. 





State Compacts 
And Labor Standards 


Seven States, with the indicated concurrence 
of Congress, try a new formula for enforcing 
minimum labor standards. 

The formula is an interstate compact, never 
previously used for this purpose. Such com- 
pacts, under the Constitution, must be ratified 
by Congress. This one has already the approval 
of the House. 

States ratifying the “treaty” bind themselves 
to adopt certain minimum wages and other con- 
ditions of employment. Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire have already ratified. Others sign- 
ing are Connecticut, Maine, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Rhode Island, 


Reason for the compact: The Federal Gov- 





—Underwood & Underwood 
FORTY-EIGHT LITTLE AAA’s? 
Three members of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee, Senators Louis Murphy, James P. Pope and 
Carl A. Hatch (left to right), at a secret commit- 
tee meeting, consider proposals for a substitute 
farm program. 











ernment has no power to regulate labor rela- 
tions in intra-state commerce, as here sought. 

Reasons why such compacts are unlikely to be 
effective, as stated by the National Resources 
Board: 

1.—When, like this one, they call for con- 
tinued action, there is no means of ensuring that 
laws enacted will be enforced uniformly. 

2.—Other States, not parties to the compact, 
offer green pastures for firms not willing to 
comply. 





Reversing the Tide 
In Immigration Flow 





No longer is America “the land of promise 
overseas,” as measured by the gauge of immi- 
gration. 

On the contrary, the 38,834 persons adopting 
the United States as their new home last year 
were outnumbered by those departing. Net loss 
of population on account of migration, 20,397. 

So reports the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Of those departing, 34,956 were classed as 
emigrants. The remainder were either de- 
ported or agreed voluntarily to leave the coun- 
try when faced with facts showing their illegal 
entry. 





From Cow to Consumer; 


Tae Milk Investigation 


Do miik distributors charge too much for milk 
and pay too little for it to the farmers? 

That is a question which the Federal Trade 
Commission has been trying to answer for Con- 
gress, but it wants more money to make its 
answer complete. 

House committee reports favorably an appro- 
priation of $150,000 to let the Commission carry 
on but is asked for five times this sum. 

In committee hearings, a large milk dealers’ 
association thus protests: “The investigation is 
causing loss of confidence in consumers, already 
seen in decreased purchases. The Commission 
seeks to indict an entire industry for the mis- 
deeds of a few.” 

Replies the Commission: “Dealers are spread- 
ing propaganda to keep the facts from coming 
Results already available show the 
need of proceeding if the public interest is to be 
safeguarded.” 


to light. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


ate passage uncertain; White 
House veto certain if it gets that 
far. Chances of passage over 
veto: Practically none. 


Farm aid plan will pass Con- 

gress after preliminary jock- 
eying. Chief interest of Con- 
gressmen is to continue bounties 
to farmers of half billion a year. 
Chief interest of Henry Wallace 
is to find some way to adjust farm 
production more nearly to home 
demand for foodstuffs and fibers. 


Combination of two means 

Congress will find way to 
keep up bounties and to provide 
farmers with machinery to keep 
their productive plant geared 
somewhat to market demand. 
Despite blasts against Supreme 
Court extreme care will be exer- 
cised to evolve plan that will] not 
conflict with AAA decision. 


Relief: Program will be 

maintained during next few 
months along lines already laid 
down. Look for increased stress 
on WPA road building as soon as 
weather makes large scale opera- 
tions possible in Northern areas. 
WPA has approved road projects 
exceeding billion and half dol- 
lars. Pressure has been strong 
on WPA to improve important 
arterial highways but projects 
will be confined largely to im- 
proving farm-to-market roads. 


@ Housing: Do not look for 
*“ immediate establishment of 
national mortgage associations. 
_ Treasury announcement was pre- 
mature. Weight of opinion 
among housing officials is that 
private institutions have ample 
resources for buying Government 
issued mortgages. Opposition of 
private finance companies to FHA 
policies for insurance of loans on 
household equipment likely to 
result in compromise restricting 
insurance to loans for modern- 
ization and repair. 


Controversy with local com- 
munities seeking taxes .on 
Federal housing projects will be 
cleared by Congressional enact- 
ment enabling projects to pay 
municipalities service charge not 
exceeding 5 per cent of gross in- 
come. 


q Labor: Aggressive drives are 

ahead for unionizing mass 
production industries, beginning 
with automobiles. Look for 
sporadic increase in strikes—the 
usual accompaniment of improve- 
ments in earnings. 


Utilities: Simplification of 

company structure is  pro- 
ceeding rapidly with rate struc- 
ture tending downard. Lesson of 
promotional rates by private com- 
panies in TVA territory (which 
brought increased net) being 
studied. Washington plan of 
profit-sharing with consumers is 
gaining favor. Will be pushed 
by States. Court decisions will 
be vital factor in determining fi- 
nancing programs of utilities. 


Defense and neutrality: Con- 

gress will swing into line for 
large and peacetime record- 
| breaking national defense appro- 
priations. House appropriations 
committee ready to recommend 
more than half billion for 
| Army or fourth more than Con- 
gress voted Army last year. Mili- 
| tary committee will shortly 
| recommend building 800 new 
| planes annually for five years. 
| Naval appropriations committee 
; is preparing to recommend large 





PREPARING FOR BATTLE OVER THE CONSTITUTION 


(CONGRESS is deluged with plans 

for removing the brakes from 
Federal power. The number is ris- 
ing as Courts upset one New Deal 
agency after another. 

Included are proposed checks on 
the power of the Supreme Court and 
of lower courts, extensions of the 
power of Congress and of the Presi- 


dent, additions to the power of vot- | 


ers. 

No word has come from the White 
House approving or disapproving 
any of the plans. 


But advisers to the President are | 
exploring the methods that might | 


be applied to enable the Washington 
Government tg do what it seeks to 
do. Authoritative sources report 
that neither a constitutional amend- 
ment nor an attack on the Supreme 


| Court are among the methods now 


considered. 

Also, a sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary committee is to start 
a study of the multitude of plans for 
change in Constitutional methods 
with a view to possible action. 

Involved is a new phase of the 


| see-saw of dominance between the 
| coordinate branches of American 
| government—the legislature, the ju- 
| diciary and the executive. 


What methods are proposed and 
receiving consideration for opening 
the door to broadened Federal ac- 
tivity? Principally the following: 


THE AGE FACTOR 

1—A waiting policy. Time alone 
is counted on to bring a change in 
the balance of power within the Su- 
preme Court itself. Ages of the 
present justices are as follows: 

Chorles Evans Hughes, 73 years. 

Willis Van Devanter, 76 years. 

Jait.es C. McReynolds, 74 years. 

Louis D. Brandeis, 79 years. 

George Sutherland, 73 years. 

Pierce Butler, 69 years. 

Harlan F. Stone, 63 years. 

Owen J. Roberts, 60 years. 

Benjamin J. Cardozo, 65 years. 

The figuring is that resignations 
over the next few years would give 
the President an opportunity to 
name justices with different views of 
Federal power. 

2.—Limitations by Congress on the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and the lower courts. This phase 
is getting attention in Congress and 
in the Department of Justice. Mr. 
Roosevelt said to Congress on Jan. 3: 

“The carrying out of the laws of 
the land as enacted by the Congress 
requires protection until final ad- 
judication by the highest tribunal of 
the land. The Congress has the 
right and can find the means to pro- 
tect its own prerogatives.” 

Also the attention of the Senate 
has been called to Section 2, Article 
III of the Constitution which reads: 

“In all cases affecting ambassa- 
dors, other public ministers and con- 


suls, and those in which a State 


appropriations to bring Navy up 
to treaty strength. 


Efforts to extend present neu- 

trality act for another year 
beyond March 1 will fail because 
it provides no restriction on cred- 
its. Likewise failure for grow- 
ing movement against any neu- 
trality legislation. 
so-called McReynolds bill will 
likely be passed. Legislation will 


| Tequire President to embargo 


shipments of war implements to 
all belligerents. 


President is ready to try to 

rebuild the New Deal on the 
basis of the Federal spending 
and taxing power. Decision has 
been reached not to make criti- 
cism of Supreme Court a major 
campaign issue. Tests of senti- 
ment have resulted in determina- 
tion that people would not sup- 
port sweeping constitutional 
changes affecting either the 
rights of courts or right of Fed- 
eral Government. 





+ 


Many Amendments Proposed in Con- 


_ gress; President Bides Time; Age of 


Justices a Possible Factor 





shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all the other cases before mentioned, 
the Supreme Court shall have ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, both as to law 
and fact, with such exceptions, and 
| under such regulations as the Con- 
gress shall make.” 

In the case of lower court powers, 
plans being drafted by the New Deal 
include a proposed law barring in- 
| junctions against the collection of 
Federal taxes and limiting other in- 
junctions to those of three judge 
courts. 


CHECK ON COURTS 

In the case of the “exceptions and 
regulations” that Congress might 
try to apply to the Supreme Court 
jurisdiction, plans getting considera- 
tion range from a requirement that 





gress must be unanimous to one that 
judges be forced to retire at 65, and 
another that the court give advisory 
opinions to the President and the 
Congress on proposed laws. 

3—Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion itself either to check the courts 
or to broaden Federal powers di- 
rectly. 

In this field the range of plans is 
widening almost daily. 

Proposed amendments to the Con- 


decisions over-ruling acts of Con- | 


Congress, the Courts, the President 
| and the people, fall into three 
| groupings. 

The first is to broaden the con- 

| stitutional power of the national 
government. 

The second is to limit the power 

| of the Supreme Court itself. 

The third is to alter the method 
of amending the Constitution so that 
more direct power is placed in the 
hands of voters of the country. 

Included among proposals falling 
into each classification are the fol- 
lowing: 


UNPRECEDENTED PROPOSAL 

Broader National Power.—Here 
Representative Keller (Dem.) of Ava, 
Illinois, offers the most sweeping 
proposed amendment. It reads: 

“The Congress shall have power 
to make all laws which in its judg- 
ment shall be necessary to provide 
for the general welfare of the 
people.” 

The Supreme Court would be 
shorn of all but its power to in- 
terpret the laws. 

Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colo- 
rado, offers an amendment giving 
power “to regulate hours and condi- 
tions of labor and to establish mini- 
mum wages in any employment and 








trade, business and commerce to 

prevent unfair methods and prac- 
| tices therein.” 

Senator Logan (Dem.), of Ken- 
tucky, is backing an amendment 
giving the Congress power to settle 
industrial disputes and to regulate 
agriculture and industry. 

Several members of the House of 
Representatives are proposing simi- 


gress and the executive, removing 
the constitutional bars that courts 
are now interpreting as preventing 
the Federal Government from in- 
terfering with anything other than 
interstate commerce. 

Limiting Supreme Court Power.— 
Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska 
proposes an amendment that would 
prevent Supreme Court decisions 
holding acts of Congress unconsti- 
tutional “unless concurred in by 
more than two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the court, and unless the ac- 
tion praying for such judgment shall 
have been commenced within six 
months after the enactment of the 
law.” 

VOICES FROM HOUSE 

Representative Monaghan (Dem.), 
, of Butte, Mont., wants Congress 
merely to pass a law forbidding 
judges to declare any act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional. If a judge 
disobeyed then he would, under this 
proposed law, be guilty of violating 
the constitutional requirement of 
“good behavior” and would lose his 
| job. 








lar extensions to the power of Con- - 





Selma, Ala., is asking an amendment 


to the Constitution that would re- 
quire the Supreme Court to tell Con- 
gress in writing whether or not a 
law was constitutional if requested 
to do so by the President or by two- 
thirds of the members of both 
Houses. Much the same plan is of- 
fered by Representative Tolan, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

The idea of Representative Quinn, 
(Dem.), of Braddock, Pa., is to 
amend the Constitution in a way to 
deny couris authority to hold any 
act of Congress void. 


Changes in Methods of Amend- 
ment.—The Constitution now pro- 
vides that amendment of its pro- 
visions may be effected if proposed 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senate 
and the House and approved by the 
legislatures or conventions in three- 
quarters of the States of the Union. 

Senator Pope (Dem.), of Idaho, 


“wants to amend the Constitution so 


that changes can be voted when 
two-thirds of the Members of Con- 
gress or two-thirds of the legisla- 
tures of the country propose and 
when ratified by a majority of the 
voters in three-quarters of the 
States, balloting at the next gen- 
eral election. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF 

A plan introduced by Senator 
Schwellenback (Dem.), of Washing- 
ton, is similar to that of Senator 
Pope except in details, and the same 


is true of a proposal of Representa- 
tive Griffin (Dem.), of New York 





Congress — history shows—has 
been interested from time to time 
during the past 100 years and more, 
in plans to curb the power of the 
Supreme Court. 

In the past these waves of criti- 
cism of the Court have died down, 


So far as can be determined, Con- 
gress has not in its previous history 
been confronted with the variety 
and number of plans for broaden- 
ing Federal power and curbing jue 
dicial power as it is today. 

The first recent wave of proposed 
amendments followed the death of 
NRA at the hands of the Supreme 
Court last May 27. A new wave is 
following the upset to the New Deal 
farm plan. As she fate of other 
recent reform laws is determined, 
sentiment for change in the Consti- 
tution will be watched closely by 
the White House. 


Some presidential advisers urge 
that Mr. Roosevelt wait until the 
Supreme Court has passed on other 
New Deal laws and then go to the 
country with a plan either to curb 
judicial power or to amend the Con- 
stitution to permit the National 
Government to exercise controls 
which the courts say that it now 
lacks power to exercise. 

The weight of advice, however, is 
against any such move in this elec- 
tion year. The President showed his 
attitude to newspaper men by say- 
ing that, in the case of agriculture, 
there are at least 15 ways that he 
knows of to achieve his objective. 
Instead of changing the Constitu- 


In the end,. 
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“Tell us, why does 
Lord & Thomas advertise?” 


To the many who have asked us this question 
—and to all others interested 


VERY SO OFTEN, in the course of 
our current campaign, people ask, 
“Why do you advertise on such a large 
scale? What can an advertising agency 
expect to get out of advertising to the lay 
public?” 

The objectives of our campaign are 
many. Some are immediate—others may 
not be attained for years. But they are 
clearly fixed in our minds. 

Foremost, of course, is the objective of 
all good advertising—the desire to attract 
new business to our offices. This, we con- 
fidently expect the advertising program 
to do. But first let us set forth the reasons 
why we advertise to millions, whereas our 
prospective clients are very limited in 
number. 


It Benefits Our Clients 

Our advertising for ourselves adds im- 
petus to our advertising for our present 
clients. If we give their employees, deal- 
ers and distributors an understanding of 
the basic principles of true salesmanship- 
in-print, they will understand these prin- 
ciples when they see them applied to 
their own products under the direction 
of Lord & Thomas. 

They will know that Lord & Thomas 
advertising will create demand. Know- 
ing this, they will push the products of 
ourclients with greater enthusiasm. Thus, 
our widespread advertising yields bene- 


—here is our reply 


fit to our clients as well as to ourselves. 
Other Aims and Purposes 


We want our advertising to be read by 
young men who will take up advertising 
as their chosen work. We are devoting our 
lives to it; we want them to know the basic 
principles we believe in so deeply. 

We want these principles to leave their 
imprint on those other hundreds of 
young men in other lines of business— 
the executives of tomorrow who will 
some day direct the placing of their own 
great appropriations. 

Furthermore, we want the men and 
women in our own organization to have 
ever before them the principles which 
guide us. For only by such an awareness 
can an organization be welded into a 
compact and loyal unit. 


Objectives—Based on Experience 


We come now to our principal hope and 
expectation from the current Lord & 
Thomas campaign—new business. 

Let us, for a moment, look at the past. 
Every so often, Lord & Thomas have gone 
through a period of great growth. 

This period invariably has been fol- 
lowed by a comparatively long period in 
which we absorb our increased volume of 
business. Always, this period of absorp- 
tion has been one in which we take on 
relatively few large accounts. 


In the course of this determined con- 
centration upon the business in hand, 
however, we develop enough surplus en- 
ergy to take on still further new business. 

Four times in the past 38 years, which 
mark the span during which our present 
management has been actively in com- 
mand, we have gone through this cycle. 
Each time we have advertised. And each 
time it has produced the results desired. 


Foundation Stones for the Future 


This does not mean that we expect our ad- 
vertising to do what advertising does for 
acigarette, for example, or for an automo- 
bile. We have no notion that any large ad- 
vertiser will come in, lay one of our adver- 
tisements down, and say, “I would like 
Lord& Thomas to handlemy advertising.” 

But this we do know, and this we ex- 
pect from the present campaign: that it 
will build a background for us among the 
limited number of men at whom it is 
primarily aimed. 

Such a background as will influence ad- 
vertisers when they are considering their 
appropriations, and cause some of them 
to invite us to submit our thinking about 
their problems, when the time is ripe. 

Thus Lord & Thomas advertise to mil- 
lions in order to spread the fundamental 
doctrines of salesmanship-in-print—and 
to build a background of approval among 
our clients, present and future. 


LORD & THOMAS - advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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LEET and snow and then a bitter cold, the bf 

S solemn news from across the water, the 

farm program so laboriousiy reconstructed 

and then torn into 48 fluttering pieces and a 

strange feeling of repression in the Capital filled 

the past week at the White House with question 
marks and made it a baffling one to interpret. 

In the corridors of the Executive Offices the 
even flow of routine continued. Visitors came 
and went, shaking the slush from their feet or 
stepping briskly through the zero weather that 
followed the storm. 

Out-of-doors, as the week drew to a close, 
chins went into collars, private conveyances kept 
to their garages or clung to curbs. The streets 
seemed like a perpetual Sunday. 

Even the twin red setters in the White House 
refused to sleep with an open window. 

The end of the reign of King George and a 
new son of the house of Windsor, who is no 
stranger to Washington, on the British throne, 
were not without their repercussions. It was 
more than a merely formal message that went 
from the White House to the mourning family 
at Sandringham. The President had known the 
late King personally during the war. Naturally 
social functions were stopped; formal luncheons 
at the White House were cancelled, the Congres- 
sional reception was postponed. 


AIR A BIT ICY 

But while turquoise skies smiled on the Po- 
tomac, clouds darkened the brows of many in 
high places, reflecting shadows on the domestic 
scene. Such of the atmosphere that leaked out 
from behind closed doors in the Executive Of- 
fices seemed to be strangely congealed. “Coun- 
teraction” against the ukase of the Justices 
halted. 

There was a sense of something impending as 
if the President were gathering forces for an at- 
tack, but forces not yet fully accoutered. Keen 
eyes that always search the Presidential desk 
at the press conferences, hoping to gauge the 
import of such statements as may come forth, 
noted papers lying there, apparently ready to 
hand. This usually means a pronouncement 
documented with references. 

But if they had potential significance this 
time the memoranda were not used. Perhaps no 
question sufficiently penetrating or justifyingly 
pertinent was offered, though many were posed 
whose intention was to bring out some expres- | 
sion regarding the Supreme Court’s stand. 

Little was learned on that subject beyond ref- | 
erence to the famous Child Labor decision of | 
1922 which, the President indicated, seemed to | 
have been reversed by the latest dictum in so | 




















Speeding Tax Collections 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. 
Secretary of the Treasury 


HIS is the second time since I have been Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that all the field su- 
pervisory officials of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice have been brought together here at the capi- 
tal. You will all recall that at our meeting in 
January, 1934, I emphasized to you the impor- 
tance of increased efforts in the assessment and 
collection of back taxes. * * * 

We now have another program before us and 
I believe it to be one of equal importance. The 
Commissioner has told you that I am greatly in- 
terested in speeding up the movement and exam- 
ination of income tax returns. It is my under- 
standing that during the past 
the average examination of 
income tax returns has been 
15 months after filing. That 
is, examinations of returns 
filed March 15 were com- 
menced approximately on 
Dec. 31 of the same year and 
continued to Dec. 31 of the 
following year, or one year 
and nine months after filing. 

I believe taxpayers are en- 
titled to have earlier notice 
that their returns are being 
questioned and there is a possibility of additional 
tax liability. Further, collection of deficiencies 
may be jeopardized by delaying determination 
of deficiencies for so long a period. It has been 
the experience of the Bureau that in many cases 
where the determination of deficiency taxes is 
too long delayed the taxpayer’s assets have been 
dissipated before the assessment is made and 
efforts to collect can be started. 

I should like to shorten the period of exam- 
inations and determination of deficiencies. By 
beginning examination of returns three and one- 
half months after filing, or on July 1, the average 
examination can be reduced from 15 months to 
nine months. To do this it will be necessary 
for the collectors’ forces to accelerate the move- 
ment of returns from the time they are received 
until they have been listed for assessment and 
forwarded to Washington. This should be done 
so that many more of the larger taxable re- 
turns will reach Washington during the month 
of April. 

It will be necessary for the Income Tax Unit 
in Washington to speed up its work so a very 
substantial number of returns to be examined 
will reach the Revenue Agents’ offices by June 
15. Likewise it will be necessary for the Revenue 
Agents’ forces to accelerate their work so as to 
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| Ice and Quiet Along the Potomac, But Rumbles Behind White House Doors— | 
The ‘Personal Touch’ in Vetoes—Impending Battles 
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—Wide World 

MESSAGES OF SYMPATHY 
While the President and the State Department 
send notes of condolence to Great Britain, Secre- 
tary of State Hull (right), accompanied by Rich- 
ard Southgate, Chief of Protocol, personally con- 
veys America’s regrets to the representatives of 

the British Government in Washington. 











far as it touched the processing taxes. 

The first important veto of the session—re- 
fusal to sign a minor bill had preceded it—came 
unannounced but confidently expected. His con- 
victions in regard to the bonus were “as appeal- 
ing now” as they were when he announced his 
veto to the assembled Congress last year. 

The first day’s calling list stirred another war- 
time memory. The Counselor of the British 
Embassy, an old acquaintance, paid a farewell 
visit. Communications Commissioner Prall came 





facing a probable investigation which, insiders 
say, promises to be a dud. 

Secretaries Ickes and Hull on routine affairs. 
But when routine affairs are foreign affairs these 
days they are no less important, for quite as 
much is happening in that realm underneath 
the surface as is happening on the surface in 
the controversies over embargoes and neutrality. 

The next day another conference on the sub- 
ject of the ill-fated farm relief bill was called 
with the legal and political talent of the Ad- 
ministration represented as well as those con- 
cerned with agriculture itself. Among them the 
not-too-sympathetic Senator Smith, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Early callers spiced the day with a more parti- 
san political touch. There was Postmaster Gen- 
eral Farley, and Senator Guffey for instance and 
Charles West, still the busy liaison-man for the 
White House despite his title of Undersecretary 
of Interior. Even Senator Glass came in a purely 
Democratic capacity. Fifty-seven candidates 
for members of the Federal Reserve Board are 
under consideration. 


“GOOD... WITH EXCEPTIONS” 

“Generally speaking,” sald the peppery Vir- 
ginian, “I think the President will appoint a very 
good board, with exceptions.” 

What the exceptions might be, Senator Glass 
wouldn’t say. His particular candidate was New 
York State Banking Commissioner Joseph Brod- 
erick. 

At 4 o’clock the press appeared for a short ses- 
sion. It revealed little but the reference to 
Bailey vs. George and a law passed in 1867. 

And that, except for the hint that he hoped 
to get away some time in March for a Southern 
holiday, was all the President had to say. 

The men marched out into the Wintry world, 
the lucky ones meditating on Miami beaches. 

Wednesday provided two variations of the 
usual grind. One was the slightly self-conscious 
winner of the Schiff Aviation Trophy, Lieuten- 
ant Phil Haynes, very neat and dapper in his 
navy blue, surrounded by high and bemedaled 
officers and ushered in by Secretary of the Navy 
Swanson. 














be ready to begin the examination of returns by + 


July 1, or three and one-half months after filing 
and to complete the examinations by July 1 of 
the following year. 


{From an address to collectors and field super- 
visory officials of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, Jan. 20.) 





The Profit System 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce 


T IS quite evident, whatever may be the de- 

scriptive labels used, that we have in the 
United States passed irom a period dominated 
by extremely individualistic enterprise into one 
necessitating a greater degree of inter-related 
activity. * * * 

Interdependence is in a large degree replacing 
the economic independence of the past. There 
are scarcely any business units which are not 
now very directly affected by a large category 
of other related economic ac- 
tivities in our country. This 
naturally means but one 
thing, which is that every 
business man must so relate 
his own particular enter- 
prise to the general pattern 
of interdependence _ that 
common evils and abuses can 
be eliminated and mutually- 
needed objectives can be at- 
tained. 

Economic opportunity to- 
day has a much better 
group aspect and dependence than it has had in 
the past. In other words, economic benefits and 
rewards must come predominantly today 
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through an association with others in interre- 
lated endeavors, where a few decades ago busi- 
ness units might stand relatively apart from 
others in, their activities. * * * 

A committee created by the Congress in 1916 
reported that 2 per cent of the people of this 
country owned 60 per cent of the total wealth; 
that 35 per cent of the people owned another 33 
per cent; and the remainder, or 63 per cent of 
the population, owned only about 7 per cent of 
the total wealth. 

In 1930 the Federal Trade Commission reported 
that 1 per cent of the people owned 59 per cent 
of the total wealth and that 75 per cent of the 
people owned only a small fraction of the total 
wealth, probably not more than 5 per cent. 

Thus, we see in a period of 14 years a rather 
striking trend toward the concentration of the 
wealth in few hands. 

Should this trend continue over another 10 or 


15 years, we can readily visualize the serious T 


situation which would be facing us from a social 
viewpoint. * * * Inequities and disparities * * * 
If they continue * * * will jeopardize the system 
which has enabled our nation to reach its pres- 
ent high stage of development and civiliza- 
wa? +? 

The profit and loss system of American busi- 
ness must be maintained and must be assured 
general channels of constructive progress. * * * 
It is vitally important that confidence should be 
engendered among the people in support of this 
system, * * * 

[From an address at the 25th annual conven- 
tion of the National Retail Drygoods Association 

at New York City Jan. 20.) 





Salvaging Human Beings 


By AUBREY WILLIAMS 
Assistant Works Progress Administrator and Ex- 
ecutive Director of the National Youth Admin- 
istration 


OU and I know that the problem of unem- 

ployment does not stem directly from in- 
dustrial depression. Depression aggravates un- 
employment and in the present instance has 
brought it to a nearly unbearable intensity. 
We know instead that it was spawned in an 
era of giddy expansionism; that it is an ines- 
capable concomitant of our type of civilization, 
and that its roots are now sunk in the very bed- 
rock of our capitalist society. 

I do not think you will accuse me of pessim- 
ism when I say that unemployment—or better, 
disemployment—is, like the airplane, the radio, 
the weather and taxes, 
here to stay. Millions of 
those now out of jobs will 
never find jobs again. 
Thousands of young men 
and women leaving our 
schools each year are des- 
tined never to become self- 
supporting and independ- 
ent in the sense that your 
and my generation were 
led to believe was our due. 

The supply of workers 
exceeds the demand. Man 
power is a drug on the 
market. The productive forces of this country, 
are glutied with brawn and brain which they 
cannot use. And what can’t be utilized. is simply 
laid aside to moulder and decay. * * * 

Civilization has done a great job of marching 
ahead in the last 50 years but it has been to 
the harsh, metallic beat of engines. Man has been 
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.. # and went without comment. His commission is + 








—Wide World 
“IT’S A GRAND WORD” 
“Boondoggling,” says the President, is a “pretty 
good” expression, as he addresses the National 
Emergency Council in Newark. N. J. With the 
Executive is Charles Edison, State Director of 
the NEC. 











The other event was quite different. Here the 
cause of peace with a lady as the center of at- 
traction took the place of war’s panoply. Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt was ushered into the Presi- 
dent’s office to receive written commendation for 
her half-century’s work for peace and suffrage. 

Mrs. Catt, seated in a chair beside the desk, 
read the letter surrounded by her friends, Mrs. 
Roosevelt among them. She answered at some 
length informally and came out after what she 
called a “jolly” interview. 

It was suggested that a medal be struck off 
to commemorate her service and the President 
thought that might be possible if the pending 
law broadening the scope of the Government’s 
medal-making powers were passed. Mrs. Catt’s 
medal, he said, might be the first under the new 
law. 

More Senators, Norman Hapgood, the writer, 
and officials completed the day’s program. 





ers uncommunicative. 

Among them was Clarence Dillon, of a 
well-known Wall Street firm. In his trig, form- 
fitting overcoat he hurried out, assuring report- 


news. But even old friends usually have some- 
thing important to chat about when they drop 
into the White House these days. 

Another caller was Governor Davey of Ohio 
with an Ohio delegation, here apparently to take 
comfort from the family tree once more after 
the altercation with Harry Hopkins over relief 
some months since. He announced he never 
had had any quarrel with the Administration 
and was “going down the line” 100 per cent for 
the President. 

Shortly afterwards the relentless news ticker 
in the Executive Offices brought the word that 
the Senate Sub-committee on Agriculture had 
thrown out the Administration bill so carefully 
fabricated earlier in the week. 


BONUS VETO HANDWRITTEN 


That night the President sat up in bed, called 
for pen and ink and in his own hand indited his 
long-expected bonus veto message. Six sen- 
tences referring House and Senate to “every 
word of what I said” in last year’s veto message 
and concluding with the statement that his “con- 
victions are as impelling today” as they were 
when he revealed them in person to Congress 
last year. It was the first holographic message 
to Congress in many an Administration. As late 
as Theodore Roosevelt they were hand-written 
but not by the author. So again the “personal 
touch.” 

The press conference next day was short, 
cheerful and unproductive. The President re- 
fused to comment, much less shed tears, over the 
temporary tribulations of tHe farm program. His 
concern lay not in methods but objectives: to 
maintain the fertility of the soil, “to make the 
United States, as a whole, as productive as it was 
a hundred years ago.” These objectives, he hoped, 
could be obtained without a Constitutional 
amendment. 

As the press walked out, President Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers walked in. Perhaps with 
a Constitutional amendment of his own in his 
pocket. 

Chairman McNinch of the Power Commission 
called and Colbert Olson had time for a hand- 
shake but hardly an opportunity to dilate on 
the EPIC movement in California in which he is 
active 

The Cabinet meeting ended the day and sped 
to a close the week whose icy fingers were al- 
ready warming as they brushed the troubled 
Washington scene. H. R. BAUKHAGE. 











The next day the list was short and the call- 


ers it was just a chat * * * old friends * * * no 

















thrust aside to make way for machines, and 1 


the human carnage has not been reckoned. The 
stretch-out, the speed-up, and the soul-destroy- 
ing regimentation of the production line are the 
grim symbols of our progress, and * * * a toll in 
human values has been taken.* * * 

Cumulative, progressive unemployment has 
been in progress since before the World War. 
Production methods have been steadily in favor 
of the machines as against human labor in prac- 
tically any field you can name. Production ratios 
have doubled, trebled, and quadrupled while 
employment indices have remained static. 

Incomes and the national wealth, meanwhile, 
have funneled into the coffers of the few. While 
70 per cent our people are obliged to live in pov- 
erty on incomes of less than $1,500 a year—a sum 
insufficient to maintain health and decency for a 
family of five—a mere one-sixth of 1 per cent of 
our people are privileged to enjoy the luxuries 
and good things of life which can be bought with 
incomes of $7,500 a year or more. Even in 1929 
that false-faced Nirvana toward which the Bour- 
bons still yearn, the Brooking Institution has re- 
vealed not more than 10 per cent of all our people 
were financially able to enjoy a liberal diet. * * * 

The damage is not to be repaired off hand. We 
have a long job of reconstruction ahead and as 
we build anew we must build for permanence. We 
must recognize that our cherished American iib- 
erties are but a pretense so long as three-fourths 
of our people do not know the meaning of secur- 
ity; when 10 millions of our workers are denied 
the right to earn a living; while thousands of 
parents sit with helpless folded hands while 
their children waste away from hunger. 

It is along the line of permanent correction 
of these inequalities that the Roosevelt New Deal 
has moved. Our efforts were clumsy at first, as 
naturally would result from attempting so mo- 
mentous 4 task with not a single pretedent or 
pattern to go by. But at least the direction was 
clear; it was not to spend the Government’s mil- 
lions in salvaging railroads, banks, and insur- 
ance companies alone, but to spend them as well 
for the salvaging of human beings. For the first 
time in any national administration, President 
Roosevelt has thrown the spotlight of emphasis 
on human rather than material values. 

The wails of protest from Park Avenue and 
Wall Street have, as you know, been piteous. I 
am fascinated by the glib wizardry of those who 
could care for these dispossessed millions and at 
the same time balance the budget, reduce taxes, 
end the war in Ethiopia and produce prosperity 
like a rabbit from an opera hat. Theirs is the 
wistful, wishful thinking of adolescence. * * * 


[Address before the Buffalo (N. Y.) Council of 
Social Agencies, Jan. 15.] 


> 
The States and Pay-roll Taxes 


By FRANK BANE 
Executive Director of the Social Security Board 


HERE is no truth in the oft-repeated conten- 
tion that the Social Security Act violates the 
tradition of State rights. 

Eliminate the old-age benefits section of the 
Act, which provides for an eventual system of 
Federal old-age annuities—eliminate that one 
section of the Act—and you will see that all 
the rest of the Social Security Act is little more 
than an enabling statute. Under it, the Federal 
Government develops a pattern for handling cer- 
tain functions of govern- 
ment, it appropriates 
certain funds, and it es- 
tablishes a Social Secur- 
ity Board for the admin- 
istration of these funds. 
But no one of ihe serv- 
ices dealt with in the So- 
cial Security Act—other 
than Federal old-age 
benefits—can become ef- 
fective in the States un- 
less the States them- 
selves so elect. 

Seek Dens ; In other words, there 

is no such thing as old- 
age assistance, no such thing as unemployment 
compensation or aid to dependent and crippled 
children in a State unless the State itself chooses 
to provide these services for its people, in which 
event the Federal Government under certain 
conditions will pay a large part of the costs. 
But the State administers within its boundary 
the various services outlined in the Social Se- 
curity Act. Each State decides for itself who is 
entitled to aid; the State decides how much aid 
shall be given to needy persons. * * * 

How are we going to pay for it?—is the ques- 
tion in the minds of almost all people. Unem- 
ployment compensation is to be provided for 
workers in industry by contributions assessed by 
the States upon employers and—in some of the 
States which have acted—upon employees. 
There is a Federal tax, with a maximum rate 
of 3 per cent of pay roil in 1938, which provides 
revenue for the Federal Treasury. 

In those States which have an unemployment 
compensation law approved by the Social Security 
Board, however, employers may take credit 
against this tax, up to 90 per cent, for contribu- 
tions to a State unemployment compensation 
fund. 

(From an address before the Public Charities 

Association of Pennsylvania, at Philadelphia, 

Jan. 18.) 
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Reasons Why Bonus | 


Payment May Give 
Great Stimulus 
To Trade 


ADVOCATES of the immediate 

payment of the bonus for vet- 
erans predict that in fact it will be 
a bonus for business. 

In the page one pictogram are 
shown the results of one survey 
made by the American Legion, a 
strong supporter of the move for 
immediate payment of the solders’ 
bonus. It shows that a billion and 
a half dollars will find their way 
into the avenues of trade. 

The claim is made that this pay- 
ment of the adjusted service certifi- 
cates will prime all business. That 
the dollars paid will reach into every 
corner of the country in proportion 
to the population. 

Ray Murphy, National Comman- 
der of the American Legion, says: 
“The impetus that will be given the 
building industry, the steel mills, the 
textile industry, wholesalers and re- 
tailers alike will in my judgment 
prove to be one thing that will do 
more general ‘pump priming’ than 
any other single act of Congress 
could possibly do. 

“It will be of sufficient magni- 
tyide to prove exactly the force that 
business now emerging from the 
depression needs to set it forth upon 
the high road of recovery.” 


PAST SPENDING REVIEWED 

Such are the predictions based 
on answers made by 42,500 veterans 
just before Congress assembled for 
its present session on Jan. 3. How 
do these predictions compare with 
the way the veterans spent the 
money they borrowed on their cer- 
tificates in 1931? 

An analysis made by the Veterans’ 
Administration at that time showed 
that 800,000 of the veterans were 
then unemployed. Four out of every 
five without jobs were in distress. 
Their bonus loans of necessity went 
for the every day needs of exist- 
ence—food, shelter and clothing. 

No estimates have been made 
public of the number of veterans 
now on relief. Officials have them, 
however, and Harry Hopkins, WPA 
Administrator, has hinted that some 
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What Each Veteran May Get 


[JNDER the terms of the bonus measure, 3,518,191 veterans will be 
entitled to receive two billion dollars on or after June 15, 1936. 
Maximum amount any veteran can receive, $1,585. 


Average amount, $565.17. 


Those entitled to the average amount will receive a Government 


check for $15.17 and eleven $50 Treasury bonds paying 3 per cent 
interest from June 15, 1936, to Jan. 1, 1945. 

These bonds are not transferable but may be turned into cash 
at any time upon presentation to the Treasury. 
each $50 bond will be worth an additional $12.75 on Jan. 1, 1945. 

Veterans who have borrowed on their bonus certificates will not 
be charged for any interest after Oct. 1, 1931. 


If left at interest 














veterans receiving bonus money will 
be promptly dropped from work re- 
lief roles. 

Their part of the bonus money 
may well go to reduce relief costs 
by a similar amount, If this is so, 
the cash payment made to these 
veterans will be of little benefit to 
them or business. 

But what of the employed veter- 
ans who borrowed in 1931. How did 
they spend their money? 

The Veterans’ Administration 
study shows that forty-two cents of 


| every dollar borrowed went for per- 


sonal and family needs. This classi- 
fication included purchases of cloth- 
ing, food and furniture, payment of 
overdue bills for rent, groceries and 
clothing, and payment of hospital 
and doctors’ bills. 


BONUS INVESTMENTS 

Thirty-three cents of every dol- 
lar borrowed in 1931 were used by 
the veterans for investment pur- 
poses. This included the purchases 
of securities and stocks as well as 
deposits in savings and building and 
loan association accounts. Many 
veterans used the money to set 
themselves up in business. 

Purchases of automobiles took an 
average of thirteen cents of every 
dollar borrowed by employed vet- 
erans, while the other twelve cents 
went for purposes which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration describes as 
of “no practical benefit” to the vet- 
erans. 

In submitting the report to a 
Congressional Committee in 1932, 
Brigadier General Frank T. Hines, 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
said, “This stu@y reveals that a large 
portion of the funds obtained were 
used by the veterans to liquidate in- 
debtedness previously incurred 
rather than placed in trade chan- 
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The Trend To Dictaphone 
~ Sweeps On 


NEVER has interest in Dictaphone run so 
high as it does today. Businesses of every 
sort and size are turning to this modern 
dictating insttument—simply because it 
gets things done so quickly, smoothly, 
accurately and conveniently. 

Actual handling of correspondence is 
only the firstofa long listof Dictaphone’s 
benefits. All day long, it lets men and 


Exclusive Nuphonie reproduction 
Z of the improved Dictaphone dupli 
cates the human voice almost 


The word DICTAPHONEF is the Registered 
and Acre 


Makers of Dictating Machines 


Some Companies that have 

recently swung to Dictaphone 
S. H. Clausen & Co., Minneapolis 
National Broadcasting Company, N. Y. C 
Farnham Stationery & Schoo! Supply Co., 

Minneapolis 
Thorp Bros. Incorporated, Minneapolis 
Bo f the Month Club, Inc., N. Y. ¢ 
Workman s Compensation Rating Bureau, 

Indianapolis 


j 


Ween a ene en nner eceenn, 


Name 


their secretaries work, independent of 
each other's time and convenience, Try 
out Dictaphone in jour office. 

A working demonstration costs you 
nothing. Just ask the Dictaphone office 
nearest you to call on you. Meanwhile, 
the coupon below brings you a mighty 
interesting booklet without cost— 
“What is An Office Anyway?” 


rade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation 
te which said Trade-Mark 


Applied 





Dictaphone Sales Corporation 5 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y 
in Canada— 13 


Wellington Sc. Wesr, Toronto 


J IL wanrto see your representative 
Please send my copy ot “What 


An Office Anyway 


Company 
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nels which would stimulate busi- 
ness. 

“This fact, it is believed. may be 
considered as one of the primary 
reasons why the release of such 
funds did not stimulate business ac- 
tivities to the degree that might 
have been reasonably expected.” 

But times have changed since 
1931. Banks were then calling in 
their loans. Security prices were 
falling. Farms and homes were be- 
ing foreclosed. Money that went to 
pay debts then did not find its way 
back into business activity. 


PRIMING BUSINESS? 

Today banks are anxious to make 
new loans when they cafi make good 
ones. Security prices are rising. 
Foreclosures are almost at a stand- 
still. Bonus advocates and others 





The Veto Message 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

set two precedents by his 
veto of the bonus message last 
week. Congress history since 
the War has recorded several 
bonus vetoes. Mr. Roosevelt's 
message was the shortest and 
the only one written in long- 
hand. The text of the mes- 
sage follows: 





“To the House of Representatives: 


| “I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. bill 9870, entitled ‘An Act 
to provide for the immediate payment 
| of World War adjusted service certifi- 
| cates, for the cancellation of unpaid in- 
terest accrued on loans secured by such 
certificates, and for other purposes.’ 

“On May 22, 1935, in disapproving a 
dill to pay the bonus in full immediately 
instead of in 1945, I gave in person to 
a joint session of the Congress com- 
plete and explicit reasons for my action. 

“The bill I now return differs from 
last year’s bill in only two important 
respects: First, it eliminates the issu- 
ance of unsecured paper currency to 
make the payments required and sub- 
stitutes interest bearing bonds, which, 
however, may be converted into cash 
for face value at any time; second, it 
adds $263,000,000 to the total payments 
by forgiving interest after October 1, 
1931, on amounts borrowed. 

‘In all other respects, the circum- 
stances, arguments and facts remain es- 
sentially the same as those fully cov- 
ered and explained by me only eight 
months ago. 

“I respectfully refer the members of 
the Senate and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to every word of what I said 
then. 

“My convictions are as impelling to- 
day as they were then. Therefore I 
cannot change them. 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


“The White House, Jan. 24, 1936.” 





VETERANS AS SPENDERS: A STUDY IN ‘PUMP PRIMING’ 
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feel the stage is set for a huge ex- 
pansion of business once the bonus 
money is put into circulation. 

Based on the results of their re- 
cent survey the American Legion 
predicts that the greatest bulk of 
the money, after debts are paid, will 
go for items related to the home 
life of the veterans. 

Close to five per cent of those 
wearing American uniforms back in 
1917-18 are expected to use their 
money to build new houses. In many 
cases the bonus cash is expected to 
provide just the initial expenditures 
with other spending bound to fol- 
low. If the average house costs only 
$4,000, the total value of all the 
houses thus built would amount to 
well over $500,000,000. 

In addition more than half a mil- 
lion veterans are expected to spend 
approximately $200 apiece for re- 
pairs to their present dwellings. 

Many veterans are expected to 
spend money providing new con- 
veniences and comforts within their 
homes. This includes large pur- 
chases of rugs and furniture as well 
as new furnaces, refrigerators, ra- 
dios and other electrical equipment. 

Those engaged in the textile in- 
dustry will also receive a good sized 
share of the money the veterans will 
spend. If estimates based on the 
American Legion survey are correct, 
the industry will be furnished or- 
ders providing employment for 25,- 
000 persons for a period of a year. 


AUTO SALES IMPETUS 

At least 270,000 motor vehicles will 
be purchased by the veterans if 
those who returned questionnaires 
are a fair sample of all that will 
participate in the bonus payment. 
Going back to the mines and forests 
and through the production lines, 
each automobile made is estimated 
by the Department of Commerce to 
represent 500 man hours of work or 
enough to keep one man working 
for three months. 

Manufacturers 
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, 
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House Quick to 
Override the Presi- 
dent’s Veto 
Message 


RAPID fire action enlivened the 

past week’s progress of the plan 
to pay World War veterans $2,225,- 
000,000 in $50 baby bonds. 

On Monday the Senate voted 74 
to 16 to approve its own plan of im- 
mediate payment 

On Wednesday the Senate plan 
was before the House, which quickly 
voted 346 to 59 to accept the Senate 
idea. 

On Wednesday evening the en- 
grossed bill—involving more than 
two billion dollars in expenditures— 
was in the White House. 

On Thursday Mr. Roosevelt was 
asking interested Government de- 
partments what they thought of the 
plan. 

In bed Thursday night, the Presi- 
dent, armed with departmental 
thoughts, penned a six-paragraph 
message telling the House of Repre- 
sentatives that he disapproved the 
bonus payment today as much as he 
did on May 22, 1935, when he went 
before Congress in person and suc- 
cessfully urged its defeat. 


20 MINUTES TO OVERRIDE 

This veto message reached 
House at 12:35 p. m. Friday. 

By 12:48 the members had started 
to ballot on the question of o* 2r- 
riding the veto. 

At 12:56 enough votes had been 
cast to pass the bill over the Presi- 
dent’s objection with a final count— 
324 to 61. 

The Senate was in recess until 
Monday, when a move will be made 
to join the House in enacting the 
bonus bill in spite of Presidential 
objections. 

Writing a six sentence veto mes- 
sage in long-hand, Mr. Roosevelt 
referred to his veto message of May 
22 and said: 

“I respectfully refer the members 
of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives to every word of 
what I said then. My convictions are 
as impelling today as they were 
then, Therefore I cannot change 
them.” 


VETO MESSAGE OF LAST MAY 
Two principal reasons were ad- 
vanced by the President last May in 
a veto message nearly 4,000 words 
long. In his words, they were: 
“The bill before me provides for 
the immediate payment of the 1945 
value of the adjusted service certifi- 
cates. It means paying $1,600,000,000 
more than the present value of the 


the 


| certificates. It requires an expendi- 


ments will find a market for about 
$30,000,000 worth of their wares 
among the veterans who cash their 
bonus bonds. 

Those who receive the first cash 
will not be the only ones to benefit 
for they in turn will spend the 
money. Thus, according to the the- 
ory of pump priming, the new busi- 
ness generated will in turn support 
itself in an upward spiral of business 
activity as its effect spreads to all 
those engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. 


+ 





ture of $2,200,0000,000 in cash for 
this purpose. It directs payments to 
the veterans of a much larger sum 
than was contemplated in the 1924 
settlement. It is nothing less than 
a complete abandonment of that 
settlement. It is a new straight 
gratuity or bounty to the amount of 
$1,600,000,000. It destroys the in- 
surance protection for the depend- 
ents of the veterans provided in the 
original plan.” 
x * * 
FEAR OF COMING PENSIONS 


“T cannot in honesty assert to you 
that to increase the deficit by $2,- 
200,000,000 will in itself bankrupt the 
United States. Today the credit of 
the United States is safe. But it can- 


j 


not ultimately be safe if we engage 
in a policy otf yielding to each and 
all of the groups that are able to 
enforce upon the Congress claims for 
special consideration. To do so is 
to abandon the principle of Govern- 
ment by and for the American 
people and to put in its place Gov- 
ernment by and for political coercion 
by minorities. 

“I do not need to be a prophet to 
assert that if these certificates, due 
in 1945, are paid in full today, every 
candidate for election to the Senate 
or to the House of Representatives 
will in the near future be called 
upon in the name of patriotism to 
support general pension legislation 
for all veterans, regardless of need 
or age.” 





NOW—3 fast flights daily 
from EAST 
Most frequent service 
to CHICAGO 
CALIFORNIA 








@ Leave Washington; Philadelphia or 
New York near close of the business day 
and arrive in Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle for morning 
business appointments. Only United 
offers overnight service to all Pacific 
coast cities. CHICAGO—only § hrs, 
from Washington or Philadelphia. 
5's hrs. from New York. 

Tickets, Reservations: Any United 
Air Lines Ticket Office in 35 cities, or any 
hotel, travel bureau or telegraph office. In 
Washington—812 15th St,, N W., ME 5656 
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By ze NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 











tion of its facilities: 


standard. 





and public questions. 


The National Broadcasting Company, in 
keeping with its obligation to serve public 
interest, convenience and necessity, ob- 
serves the following policies in the opera- 


To furnish to the listening audience 


associated stations, educational and 
entertainment programs of the highest 


To cooperate with musical, cultural, 
educational and religious interests by 
providing the means through which 
representative organizations and lead- 
ers in these fields may bring their views 
and work to the American public. 


§ To improve international understand- 
_ing and friendship by arranging for 
the exchange of cultural and enter- 
tainment programs and by making it 


possible for the leaders of various 
countries in all fields to be heard inter- 


nationally. 


which it serves through its own and its 


To provide American business with 
an effective means of advertising its 


products and thus to promote eco- 
nomical distribution of goods. 


To keep the American people in- 
formed regarding their government 
by providing an open forum for the 
free discussion of governmental poli- 
cies and administration and of political 


To take all possible steps to advance 
the broadcasting art and industry. 


In the furtherance of all the above 


aims, to maintain American standards 


To effect better understanding of the 
aims and problems of labor, agricul- 
ture and industry in their relations 
with each other and with the public. 


New York 


of free speech, of fair play for all 
people regardless of race or creed, 
and of decency and good taste; and 
to carry on all its relations in accord- 
ance with the high standards of busi- 
ness ethics imposed by its leadership. 


* 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC. 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
* Chicago * Washington * San Francisco 
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ya year, motor car buyers 


are placing more and more emphasis ona 
long-established fact . . . It pays to buy a 
fine car. The big handsome Chrysler Six 


costs just a few dollars more than the low- 


est priced cars. But see how much more 


you get! 


gasoline . 


. . . lower upkeep . 
Savings on oil consumption. Savings on 
. . owners everywhere are re- 
porting that the big, handsome Chrysler 
Six actually uses less gas than the smaller 
cars they traded in. 


Fine quality . . . longer life 


. . fewer repairs. 


All the famous 


Chrysler engineering features . . . Float- 


ing Power . 


. « Safety-steel bodies... 


hydraulic brakes. You’ll be happier with 
a Chrysler... .and you’ ll be money.ahead! 


e 


| 
| 
| 


/ 


Ask for the New Official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Company 6% Time Payment -Picn 


CurysLer Six, $760 to $1125. 


*® DeLuxe Eicut, $925 to $1265. 


*® ArrrLow Eicut, $1345. * 


AirFLow ImperiaL, $1475. ® *All prices list at factory, Detroit. Special equipment extra. 


SEE YOUR 


DEALER 
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House of Representatives: 


A Variety of Legislation 


Funds For Independent Agencies, 
Labor Compact Approved 


[TH House spent a busy week debating and 

passing a $353,000,000 deficiency appropria- 
tion bill, overriding the President’s bonus veto 
and passing or rejecting measures on the cal- 
endars. 

An appropriation of $296,000,000 to pay off 
farmers who entered into the AAA curtailment 
program was written into the deficiency bill be- 
fore that measure passed, without a record vote. 
The House also struck out of the bill a $1,250,000 
appropriation to enforce the potato control act. 


DIVORCE BILL PASSED 

MONDAY.—Calendar bills taken up. 

The House Labor Subcommittee continued in- 
vestigation of silicosis among rock drillers in West 
Virginia. 

The House passed a bill to prohibit use of mails 
for procurement of divorces in foreign coun- 
tries. It is aimed at propaganda circulated out 
of some Mexican states for mail divorces. 


TUESDAY.—In a fourteen minute session, a 
resolution was adopted expressing the sorrow 
of the House on learning of the death of King 
George V, of England. 


WEDNESDAY,—The House, 346 to 59, agreed 
to the Senate substitute for House bonus bill. 

Millions for the Social Security Board are car- 
ried in the supplemental appropriation bill, first 
of the deficiency measures, for immediate use of 
Government offices and agencies. It appropriates 
$24,660,000 as grants to States for old-age as- 
sistance, $5,000,000 as grants to States for aid to 
dependent children, $2,250,000 as grants to States 





—Underwood & Underwood 
FOR NEUTRALITY’S SAKE 

Representative Sam McReynolds, Chairman of the 

House Foreign Affairs Committee, sponsors the 
Administration’s neutrality bill in Congress. 





for unemployment compensation; $2,000,000 as 
grants to States for aid to the blind; and $1,- 
000,000 for salaries, and administrative expenses 
in 1936. 

For other offices the bill carries $400,000 for 
the National Bituminous Coal Commission, 
amended so as to return all unexpended moneys 
to the Treasury if the Guffey Coal Act is de- 
clared unconstitutional; $600,000 for the Railroad 
Retirement Board; $550,000 for the Federal Power 
Commission; $6,284,000 for soil conservation serv- 
ice, and other large items. 


TOWNSEND BILL REAPPEARS 


THURSDAY.—An attempt by Representative 
Monaghan (Dem.),of Butte, Mont., to force a vote 
on the Townsend old-age pension plan failed, 
the chair holding it was not privileged. Con- 
tinued debate on the deficiency bill. New Farm 
Bill considered in committee. 


FRIDAY.—House passed the deficiency appro- 
priation bill. President’s veto message was 
read. Thirteen minutes later the House began 
voting to override the veto, the vote being 324 
ayes and 61 nays. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN HOUSE 

H. R. 10464, Supplemental deficiency appro- 
priation bill; passed House Jan. 24. 

H. R. 9870, New bonus bill; Senate passed sub- 
stitute for Vinson bill Jan. 20; House concurred 
Jan. 23; President vetoed Jan. 24; House over- 
rode veto Jan. 24. 

H. J. Res. 321, To consent to minimum wage 
compact between all New England States (ex- 
cept Vermont) and N. Y. and Pa.; ratified by 
Mass. and N. H.; passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 8180, To prohibit using mails to solicit 
procurement of divorces in foreign countries; 
passed House Jan. 20. 

H. R. 8940, To amend bankruptcy law regard- 
ing creditors and trustee appointments; passed 
House Jan. 20. 

S. 2421, Amending law forbidding transporta- 
tion of kidnaped persons; with $10,000 fine and 
10 years’ imprisonment or both; passed Senate 
June 1, 1935; passed House Jan. 20, 1936. Signed 
Jan. 25. 

H. R. 10104, Authorizing National Park Service 
study of lands for park, and recreational area 
coordination; passed House Jan. 20. 
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YUBSTITUTES for the outlawed “Triple A” are discussed by agri- 

cultural leaders in Congress and Cabinet members following a 
conference with the President, as farmers throughout the nation 
look toward the Capitol for a constitutional program for agricul- 
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General Homer Cummings, AAA Administrator Chester C. Davis, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace, Senator Ellison D. 
Smith, Senator Joseph T. Robinson; Senator John Bankhead, 
Representative Marvin Jones, and Speaker Joseph W. Byrns. 


—Wide World 








‘To the Victors’— House Talks of Patronage 


PERPLEXED in providing jobs for 
the faithful, an early American 
President complained that “few of- 
ficeholders die and none resign.” 
The perennial old problem of get- 
ting a quicker turnover in postmas- 
terships, for advantage of the party 
in power, popped up again in Con- 
gress last week, with majority and 
minority parties taking character- 
istic viewpoints of “ins” and “outs.” 
The House was debating a Post 
Office Department Appropriations 
Bill amendment, indorsed by Post- 
master General Farley, to enable 
him to make more expeditious post- 
master replacements, ‘“‘whenever,” as 
the committee report stated it, “a 
postmaster’s term expires, without 
waiting for the incumbent to re- 
sign or to be removed.” 

Chairman Mead of the Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee led in 
Support of the amendment: 

MR. MEAD (Dem.) of Buffalo, N. 
Y: Mr. Speaker, this is * * * a 
subject that has been before us for 
years. When the Republicans are 
in power the Democrats object 
to this bill; and when the Demo- 
crats are in power, of course, 
the Republicans object to the 
bill, *** 

MR. SNELL (Rep.) of Potsdam, N. 
Y.: Will the gentleman state what 
the causes are that the Administra- 
tion is removing postmasters at the 
present time? 

MR. MEAD: As I understand it, 
they are removing these postmasters 
because their term has expired. 

MR. SNELL: Take a case where 
the term has not expired. 

MR. MEAD: That occurs so rarely 
in my district and in my section 


of the State, where I have knowledge 
of the matter, that the situation 
does not rise even to the dignity of 
complaint. 

MR. SNELL: I may say to the 
gentleman that they are not look- 
ing very far for cause at the present 
time, and I know of some instances 
where the cause of removal, which 
the gentleman says would not rise 
to the dignity of a complaint, would 
not be recognized by any fair- 
minded man. 

MR. MEAD: In my district they 
are not removed even for cause. 

MR. SNELL: The gentleman may 
have influence with the present Ad- 
ministration, but in my district they 
are removing them and without 
cause, 

MR. MEAD: If I have any influ- 
ence it does not do my party any 
good. 

MR. WOLCOTT (Rep.) of Port 
Huron, Mich.: It is purely out of 
sympathy and for the purpose of 
maintaining the effectiveness, and 
I might say the integrity of the 
Civil Service Commission, that I ob- 
ject. 

There must be some reason for 
removal. * * * I have had an oc- 
casion in my district where a post- 
master has been removed because 
three years ago, perhaps under pres- 
sure, he contributed $2 to a political 
campaign. 

MR. MEAD: He should be. 

MR. WOLCOTT: I am not up- 
holding the Postmaster General in 
soliciting funds from postmasters. 
But I am trying to correct the situ- 
ation by which the postmasters of 
this country are cracked down upon 
by candidates for office and com- 


pelled to make contributions to po- 
litical campaigns. * * * I think it 
is deplorable that the post offices 


of this nation are being run by po- 
litical henchmen. 


MR. MEAD: I agree again that 
the postmasters should not be 
mulcted for contributions. I, how- 
ever, do recall specific statements 
made by Assistant Postmasters Gen- 
eral Coleman and Glover at post- 
masters’ meetings about four years 
ago wherein the postmasters were 
told if they did not get on the job 
and put over their districts their 
resignations would be welcome as 
soon as they could get them to 
Washington. 

MR. WOLCOTT: I may call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that that may have happened pre- 
vious to March 4, 1933, but we have 
evidence of the fact that since that 
time money has been actually con- 
tributed under threat of removal 
of the postmaster, and this is a 
deplorable situation. 

MR. MEAD: The same thing has 
been true, perhaps, for the last 100 
years. * * ® 

MR, ROBSION (Rep.) of Bar- 
boursville, Ky.: It is understood 
that the fourth-class postmasters 
are under civil _ service. After 
charges have been made by persons 
of the opposite party and such 
charges are not sustained, the in- 
Spectors are sent back and in nu- 
merous cases they are digging up 
what they claim is an overcharge 
on the part of the postmaster in 
the matter of cancellation, involv- 
ing something that happened five or 
six years ago or longer. The post- 


master has no way of meeting this 
charge and neither has the Gov- 
ernment any way of proving the 
charge with any exactness. Now, 
scores of postmasters of the fourth- 
class in my district are being re- 
moved on these trumped-up charges, 
and I want to find out if this situa- 


tion is general throughout the 
country. 
MR. MEAD: I may say to the 


gentleman that the present Ad- 
ministration has been easily as fair 
as its predecessor. 

MR. ROBSION: So it is no use to 
put these offices under civil service 
if methods like these are to be pur- 
sued in removing postmasters. 

MR. MEAD: I may say to the 
gentleman from Kentucky that the 
Inspection Service of the Post Office 
Department, when created, was sup- 
posed to be a bipartisan organiza- 
tion, composed of 50 per cent Demo- 
crats and 50 per cent Republicans. 
Unfortunately, when Postmaster 
General Brown left office it was 
composed of 85 per cent Republicans 
and 15 per cent Democrats. Now, 
whenever there is an investigation 
of the nature referred to, inspectors 
of both parties are sent into the 
particular office to find out what is 
wrong and the result of such bi- 
partisan investigation is sent to 
Washington. It was awfully hard to 
find enough Democratic inspectors 
to go around, and in many cases 
two Republicans were sent out on 
these investigations. 

MR. ROBSION: It must be that 
only Democrats are sent to my dis- 
trict. This is a scheme to throw out 
competent Republican postmasters. 

















Capitol Hill—Its More or Less Serious Side 


FTER listening to the rattle and 

clatter of House debate, it is not 
soothing tc a Congressman’s jaded 
nerves to be assailed as he con- 
sumes his noontide repast by the 
rattle and clatter of dishes and the 
poise of his colleagues eating their 
soup—though gentlemen from Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts differ as to 
the importance of the soup-eating 
as an irritant factor. 

The Republican gentleman from 
Massachusetts, though a frequent 
critic of New Deal “alphabet soup,” 
defends the honor of the House by 
insisting that his colleagues are not 
stentorian soup-garglers. 

Colloquy on this important sub- 
ject arose during debate on appro- 
priations for the House restaurant: 

MR. TREADWAY (Rep.) of Stock- 
bridge, Mass.: May I inquire whether 
any effort has ever been made 
in connection with the House res- 
taurant to lessen the noise? It 


seems to me it is a question that 
has to do with the acoustic proper- 
ties. It is perfectly terrible at noon 
to go down into that room with the 
idea of getting a meal there in view 
of the hubbub and noise. * * * 

MR. WOODRUM (Dem.) of Roa- 
noke, Va.: I think the gentleman 
has raised a very interesting ques- 
tion that should be disposed of by 
the Congress. I shall be glad to join 
the gentleman in such resolution if 
the gentleman thinks it is constitu- 
tional. I am afraid, however, it 
might be attacked on the ground 
of constitutionality. If the Mem- 
bers make too much fuss when they 
eat their soup— 

MR. TREADWAY: 
kind of noise. * * * 

MR. WARREN (Dem.) of Wash- 
ington, N. C.: _I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts that 
Mr. Lynn, the Architect of the Capi- 
tol, is making an investigation.* * * 


It is not that 


MR. TREADWAY: Iam serious in 
this inquiry, and I think my col- 
leagues will agree it is very objec- 
tionable to have to eat in such a 
noisy place. 

MR. WARREN: The trouble is 
there is not a proper space down 
there for conducting a restaurant. 
I do not know where we could get 
more room. However, the Architect 
is looking into the whole question. 

x** 

INCE Thomas Jefferson was not a 

member of the Constitutional 
Convention, a Republican’s claim 
that Jefferson wrote that immortal 
document, the United States Con- 
stitution, might be considered a 
graceful, if not exactly historic, 
compliment to the founder of the 
Democratic party—but a spokesman 
for the Jeffersonian party expresses 
grave doubts on the point: 

MR. RICH (Rep.) of Woolrich, Pa: 


Mr. Chairman, may I say in connec- 
tion with this proposed celebration 
of the 150th anniversary of the writ- 
ing of the Constitution, that mar- 
velous document written by the 
great Democrat, Thomas Jefferson, 
that I do not know anything we 
could more appropriately celebrate 
than the anniversary of the writing 
of the Constitution of the United 
States. I feel that the Members of 
Congress should study this docu- 
ment, ° ° °, 

MR. FORD (Dem.) of Los Angeles, 
Calif: Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield, what did Jefferson 
have to do with the Constitution? 

MR. RICH: He was a man who 
obeyed the Constitution. He was 
different than the Democrats of the 
present day. 

MR. FORD: In some respects he 
did more to disregard it than any 
other man in America. 





United States Senate; 
From Ships to Farms 


New Plan for Panama Canal Tolls; 
In Action Three Days 


HE prosy theme of Panama Canal tolls oc- 
cupied most of the Senate’s time last week. 
The Gore bill to replace the present system by 
a new plam that would increase costs to some 
shipping and lessen costs to others was up. 
When an amendment was adopted to have the 
President authorize a Commission to investi- 


gate the subject of the rates, Senator Gore 
said he was ready to postpone the bill in- 
definitely. 


The Senate passed the bonus bill, took up 
other measures and adjourned from Thursday 
to Monday. 

The Foreign Relations Committee is going over 
the President’s neutrality plan and has been con- 
ferring with Secretary of State Hull about it. 

The Senate Committee on Finance is survey- 
ing the situation respecting the Clark plan for 
taking care of industrial private pension systems 
in connection with the Social Security program. 


MONDAY.—The Senate passed the Finance 
Committee’s bonus bill, 74 to 16. For the bill 
were 55 Democrats, 16 Republicans, 2 Farmer- 
Laborites, 1 Progressive. Against it voted 9 Dem- 
ocrats and 7 Republicans. Chairman Harrison, 
of the Finance Committee, co-sponsor of the 
bill and Administration spokesman, later pre- 
dicted the Senate like the House would override 
the veto. 

The Senate amended the bonus bill to require 
that the bonds issued be in denominations of $50, 
instead of $50 and multiples; and wrote into it a 
penalty provision of a maximum of $1,000 fine 
and five years imprisonment. 

Proposals to write into the bill the Patman plan 


‘ ' —"y 






—Harris & Ewing 
HER MAIDEN SPEECH 
After serving four years as a member of the United 
States Senate, Hattie Caraway, of Arkansas, makes 
her first speech, a eulogy of the late Senator 
Huey P. Long. 





of payment and to include 2,257 provisional first 
and second lieutenants in the World War, dis- 
charged or resigned within one year after the 
armistice, on the same terms as other officers 
of the same rank, were rejected. 

TUESDAY.—The Senate was not in session. 


EULOGY FOR SENATOR LONG 


WEDNESDAY.—Senator (Mrs.) Hattie M. 
Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, made her maiden 
speech after four years’ service in the Senate. 
She and Senators Overton (Dem.), of Louisiana; 
Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma; and Lewis (Dem.), 
of Illinois, eulogized the late Senator Huey Long, 
of Louisiana. 

Panama Canal tolls bill was debated. 

The Commerce Committee, about to investigate 
costs of the trans-Florida Canal, received 
word from Public Works Administrator Ickes 
that he is getting facts together to present to 
the committee. The Patents Committee reported 
a bill to vest in the Register of Copyrights au- 
thority over copyright prints and labels. 

The Administration’s new farm bill was intro- 
duced by Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, 
and referred to Commitee on Agriculture. 

President Rooseveit, in his first veto of the 
session, disapproved a bill involving a claim of 
the Eberhart Steel Products Company growing 
out of Government contracts for army trucks. 

THURSDAY.—Continued debate on the Pan- 
ama Canal tolls bill. Senator Gore had read to 
the Senate a letter to him from President Roose- 
velt, dated Jan. 6, saying the present system of 
measurement in the canal, “whereby toll charges 
are based on one tonnage and limiting factor on 
another different and smaller tonnage subject 
to manipulation should be abolished, and the 
pending bill enacted.” The President wrote that 
there already had been too much delay. 


STATUS OF BILLS IN SENATE 


S. J. Res. 144, To pay compensation and ex- 
penses of old Railroad Retirement Board and 
wind up its affairs; President approved Jan. 22. 

S. 1277, Conferring on district courts addi- 
tional jurisdiction of bills of interpleader and of 


bills in the nature of interpleader; President 
approved Jan. 21. 
S. 1336, To amend paragraph (f) of Section 


4 of the Federal Communicaticns Act, relating 
to appointments of officers and employes in re- 
spect to civil service; President approved Jan. 22. 

S. 1626 (H. R. 3998), To refund countervailing 
customs duties on logs from British Columbia; 
passed Senate May 1, 1935; passed House Jan. 20. 
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+ ‘THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS + 


sey AST KING?”—Edward VII look- 

ing down from the throne on 
his fair-haired grandchild and re- 
marking: “That boy will be Eng- 
land’s last king,” did not foresee too 
well the character of the youngster 
or that of his own son. 

When the scepter slipped from 
the tired fingers of George V on Jan. 
21 into the vigorous hand of Edward 
VIII, the British crown was never 
more firmly in the picture of em- 
pire, despite the fact that sprouting 
democracies and dictatorships have 
uprooted more than one throne else- 
where. The new Edward takes over 
the ancient and traditional post of 
his fathers armed with a first-hand 
knowledge (by virtue of personal in- 
terest) in tangled social, political, 
and economic problems of modern 
times. 

Through colonial revolts, devas- 
tating war, harrowing depression, 
George had led his people. When 
the twenty-five difficult years of his 
reign came to an end, his peo- 
ple genuinely mourned a leader 
whom they deeply loved. The actual 
power of the crown may have been 
negligible, but the influence of it 
was not. 

“Culminating perhaps in the reign 
of King George was the coming to 
terms of democracy and monarchy”— 
the greatest achievement oi the last 
century, Prime Minister Baldwin 
told the House of Commons. 

Whether the old order changeth 
with the new Edward is screened 
by time. Prophetic of his reign or 
not, the monarch has already shat- 
tered two traditions. Before flying 
(precedent for a British King) to 
receive the oath of fealty of parlia- 
ment and be proclaimed the ruler 





of the empire, he ordered the clocks 
at Sandringham righted after they 
had run a half hour fast for more | 
than a quarter of a century on order | 
of Queen Alexandra. (Object— | 
punctuality in keeping appoint- | 
ments). | 
kk | 
FAMILY AFFAIRS.—What part, if 
any, Edward will play in the dif- | 
ficult job facing Geneva is awaited 
with great interest. 

Report had it that his-father was 
so interested in avoiding military 
conflict with Italy that he inter- 
vened personally to try to effect a 
peaceful settlement of the Italo- 
Ethiopian quarrel. The then Prince 
of Wales was said to have had some 
part in peace negotiation due to a 
significant visit to Paris to confer 
with Pierre Laval, Premier of France. 

¢ @& @ 
BYES ON GENEVA.—While London 
mourned, the League Capital 
was the center of two significant de- 
velopments. 

Foreign Minister Anthony Eden 
spread on the record a document 
showing that Great Britain had 
garnered guarantees of armed sup- 
port from France, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey in the event of 
an attack by Italy. Following this 
revelation, Czechoslovakia volun- 
teered the information that Yugo- 
Slavia’s action was taken “in full 
agreement” with her little Entente 
allies—that is, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania. 

Rome, iiked by the five-nation 
agreement, on top of being irritated 
by what appears to be a stalling 
military machine (reports of vic- 
tories are rumored to be exaggerated 
for the benefit of the public morale), 
dispatched a note of protest to the 
sanctionist powers on Jan. 24. 

“Such initiatives and such accords 





'The Bachelor King Begins to Rule— 
Reunion in Geneva 


Russian 


Bear Growls 


well as the feasibility of prohibiting | 


League members from allowing their 
Ships and tankers to be used to 


| send oil from non-League members 


to Italy. Around this latter propo- 
sition centers an attempt to prevent 
a “leakage” from American, Japan- 
ese, or German sources, inasmuch as 
Britain and Scandinavia control 
most of the tankers. 
+ = 2 
A HEARING.—The League Council 
had before it more than Italo- 


Ethiopian matters when it convened | 


on Jan. 20. Soviet Russia had com- 
plained to the Geneva body that 
Uruguay violated the Covenant when 
it broke off diplomatic relations re- 
cently on the grounds that the Le- 
gation at Montevideo was being 
used to direct communist propa- 
ganda in South America. 

At the public hearing on Jan. 23 
the Soviet Foreign Commissar de- 
fied the little Latin American nation 
to prove its charges that the Soviet 


Legation had helped finance Brazil- | 


ian revolutionists. 

During the colorful debate in the 
Council Chamber the Soviet dele- 
gate branched out to charge that 
“all the countries notorious for their 
aggressive policy” are endeavoring 
to capitalize “the prejudices nour- 
ished in reactionary circles in many 


countries against the Soviet Union.” | 


He referred especially to Japan, 
Germany and Italy, bringing Baron 
Pompeo Aloisi promptly to his feet 
in protest on behalf of the Corpo- 
rate State. 
~* 
CCORD.—With naval 
ment cast into the discard, tem- 
porarily at least, by the withdrawal 
of Japan from the London Naval 
Conference, indications become 
clearer of a drawing together of the 
United States and Great Britain. 
Informed quarters see London 


| ber, 


disarma- 


willing to give in on the capital 
ship controversy which has dis- 
turbed the two powers since 1927. 
Formerly, London wanted 26,500 
ton battleships instead of 35,000 ton, 
and is now reported ready to agree 
to 30,000 ton vesseis. It is also 
ready, according to reports, to give 
in on its demands for 12 inch instead 
of 16 inch guns on the craft. 
x*** 
RESIGNATION. — When Radical 
Socialist support was pulled 
away from the National Ministry of 
Pierre Laval, the Premier, who has 
been the center of foreign as well as 
domestic controversy, found it nec- 
essary to tender his resignation to 
President Lebrun on Jan. 28. 

On the request of the President, 
Senator Albert Sarraut, Moderate 
Radical Socialist, formed a coalition 
cabinet to succeed that of Laval. The 
situations faced by the new cabinet 
are: a Left majority in the Cham- 
although sometimes divided 
within itself; a Left united on a 
strong policy of collective security at 
Geneva; the Treasury in a serious 
situation and, tied up with it, the fu- 
ture of the franc. 

x wk * 

ILAN FOR ASIA.—With Japanese 

delegates to the London Naval 
Conference preparing to sail for 
home, the Foreign Minister at Tokio, 
Koki Hirota, went before the Diet 
on Jan. 21 and delivered a signifi- 
cant summation of the nation’s for- 
eign policy with regard to Asia in 
particular, and the world in general. 

The “stabilization of East Asia” 
and world peace are Japan’s moti- 
vating desires, he pointed out. In- 
dependence and progress of Man- 
chukuo are necessary to realizing 
these things, and this involves read- 
justments between Japan, Manchu- 
kuo and China on the one hand, and 
Japan, Manchukuo and Soviet Rus- 
sia on the other. 


| 
| 
| 





For the program on China, the 
Foreign Minister laid down three 
main points: cessation by China of 
unfriendly acts and measures (and 
as a reward, possible Japanese moral 
and material support); recognition 
of Manchukuo; “liberation of China 
from the Red Menace.” 

In relation to the Soviets he spoke 
of the need for adjusting the Siber- 
ian-Manchukuoan border troubles, 
and expressed concern over the “ex- 
cessive military works which the 
Soviet Union is erecting” in East 
Siberia. He professed continued 
friendship for the United States and 
Great Britain despite the break-up 
of naval disarmament plans, and 
expressed good wishes for the 
newly inaugurated Commonwealth 
of the Philippines. 

x* «x * 
WV ASHINGTON NOTES.—The State 
Department announced on Jan. 


acquired in Vienna at a cost of $56,- 
340. 

The Passport Division reported 
that 118,101 persons received pass- 
ports or made renewals of their 
passports during the calendar year 
1935. P. A. FREDERICK. 








23 that a legation building had been | 





HAWAII 


5 DAYS BY EMPRESS! 


Enjoy not only the supreme 
speed . . . but also the su- 
preme pleasure of the Pa- 
cific’s largest liner, Em press 
of japan, or Empress of 
Canada. Or go more leis- 
urely on the Aorang: or the 
Niagara. From Vancouver, 
Victoria. Information from 
YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT 
or Canadian Pacific: C. E. 
Phelps, 14th and New York 
Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. National 0758. 





Canadian Australasian Line 
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Automatically obtain 


Employer, Employee Records 


for the 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


~OCIAL Security Legislation imposes additional empha- 

sis upon the maintenance of accurate employee records. 
Detailed information concerning the hours and earnings 
of each employee will have to be recorded at each payroll 
period regardless of whether employers are required to 
maintain all employee data or to submit periodic employee 
reports. 

The International Business Machines Corporation is 
keenly aware of the increased responsibility placed upon 
business management, and of the importance of maintain- 
ing comprehensive employee records under this program. 
Our wide experience and background in payroll methods 
and machines place this organization in a position to ren- 


der valuable assistance to employers in payroll record and 
report procedures. 

Through the medium of International Electric Book- 
keeping and Accounting Machines, business management 
can automatically obtain accurate, detailed employee 
data. The punched cards form a dependable source of 
information from which records and reports can be tabu- 
lated at any time. Only necessary data need be shown— 
non-essential, or confidential information not required 
can be eliminated from reports. The same source records 
provide the base for future studies of employment ex- 
perience. 

The advantages of International Electric Bookkeeping 
and Accounting Machines are available by a permanent 
installation of machines or by utilizing the facilities of the 
International Tabulating Service Bureau, branches of which 
are lecated in principal cities. Your local IBM representa- 
tive will be glad to inform you of the accuracy, speed and 
advantages obtained by the use of International Business 
Machines and Methods. Get in touch with him today. 


Other important International Business Machines 
include International Time Recorders and Electric 
Time Systems, International Sound Distribution Sys- 
tems, International Industrial Scales, International 
Electric Writing Machines, the International Ticket- 
ograph and International Proof Machine for Banks. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


SEeN ATION! 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 








FIRST— ripened in the sunshine... 
and picked leaf by leaf from the right 
part of the stalk when fully ripe. 


THEN—each day’s picking cured 





Picking leaf tobacco in the 
“Bright” tobacco fields of 
Virginia and the Carolinas. 


right by the farmer... at the right 
time and in the right way...no 
“splotching”or brittleness, but every 
leaf of good color and flavor. 


of a military character in fields for- 
eign to the Italian-Ethiopian con- 
flict,” the note said, “are causing 
and already have caused an atmos- 
phere of grave uneasiness and 
therefore a danger to European 
peace.” 

The other development centered 
about the ominous subject of oil. 
It was agreed to set up a commit- 
tee to study the possible effect of 
an oil embargo on the fascists as 





FINALLY — bought in the open 
market...re-dried for storage...then 
packed in wooden hogsheads to age 
and mellow fortwo years or moreun- 
til free from harshness and bitterness. 























SWIMMING AGAINST 
THE TIDE 
the last four years 


Starting with The New Yorker in 1930— 
ofallyears!—the National Hotel Manage- 
ment Company has steadily forged ahead. 
It has made an operating profit for every 
unit every year. 

It’s an “open secret”’ in the hotel world. 
Hard work, hard-hitting advertising, vol- 
ume business, intelligent management by 
men wholearned how from long experience. 

Stop over night in uny NHM Hotel...in- | 
cognito. Then ask yourself if that isn’t the 
way you'd like to have your hotel, your 
club, your apartment property managed. 

We are now in position to take over the | 
management of more units. Also to make 
surveys and recommendations on proper- 
ties. Inquiries will be welcomed and held 
in strictest confidence. Address: 


That’s what we mean by mild, ripe 
tobacco. And that’s the kind of to- 
bacco we use to give Chesterfields 


their milder, beter taste. Type of barn used for “Flue 


curing” leaf tobacco. 





RALPH HITZ, President 
NATIONAL HOTEL 
MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


HOTEL NEW YORKER, New York 
Hotels directed b, Nationa! Hotei Manage- 
ment Co.. Inc.: The New Yorker and 
The Lexington, New York; Book-Cadillac, 
Detroit; Netheriand Piaza Cincinnati; The 
Adolphus. Daiias; The Van Cleve, Dayton 


for mildness 


see for better taste 
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Hogsheads of leaf tobacco 
“ageing for two yeafs in 














storage warehouses. 
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Democrats Charge 
Unfair Competition 


Leaders Busy Fixing Fences in 
Trouble Zones of the Party 


6¢ A NTI-ROOSEVELT DEFAMATION” that has 

materialized in “a scurrilous flood” is 
rapidly confirming Chairman Farley’s prediction 
that the campaign will be “the bitterest and 
probably the dirtiest on record,” declares Demo- 
cratic Publicity Director Charles Michelson in his 
current weekly news letter to Democratic editors. 
He cites anti-Roosevelt caricatures and quotes 
from the Republican radio playlet which radio 
chains refused to broadcast. 

Counter-attacking New Deal critics, including 
former prominent leaders in the Democratic 
party, Senator Lewis B. Schwellenbach (Dem.) 
of Washington furnished in the Senate last week 
a lively curtain-raiser for Gov. Al Smith’s Satur- 
day night Liberty League banquet speech. 

Governor Smith’s audience, the Senator 
charged, would be composed of “puppets of Big 
Business” and “leeches, rascals, crooks and blood- 
sucking lawyers who control the League.” He 
called upon Governor Smith to remember “that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is the very best friend that 
he or any man ever had” and that Mr. Roosevelt 
had sacrificed health considerations to run for 
Governor of New York at Governor Smith’s 
behest. 


ICKES VS. TALMADGE 

The Washington Senator rounded off his phi- 
lippic with an assault on former Democratic 
Chairman John J. Raskob and Pierre S. du Pont, 
a@ prominent 1932 Roosevelt supporter, discussing 
Government charges of income tax evasion filed 
against the two. 


Toward another anti-New Deal “rebel” In- 





—Wide World 
VICTORY IN LOUISIANA 
Judge Richard W. Leche, a supporter of the late 
Senator Huey P. Long, is nominated in the State 
primaries for Governor of Louisiana, defeating 
United States Representative Cleveland Dear. 








terior Secretary Harold Ickes directed barbed 
criticism at a press conference last week, refer- 
ring to Gov. Eugene Talmadge, of Georgia, as 
“his chain gang excellency” whose “word isn’t any 
good.” 

“Aw, he’s just one of them boondogglers,” was 
Governor Talmadge’s reported rejoinder from 
Atlanta when told of the Ickes attack. 

Georgia Democrats in Congress last week 
adopted a resolution asking the Democratic 
Executive Committee of their State to call a 
primary to permit voters to elect Georgia’s na- 
tional convention delegation, which they believed 
would result in selection of a pro-Roosevelt slate. 
Wiley L. Moore, a lieutenant colonel on Governor 
Talmadge’s staff, wired his refusal of a request 
from Chairman Farley to becomes campaign 
manager for the Georgia New Deal forces. The 
Georgia Congress delegation then caucused and 
picked a committee of 28 to advise Mr. Farley in 
selection of some other pro-Roosevelt campaign 
manager. 


HARMONY IN OHIO 


In another Democratic trouble spot healing 
balm was spread last week when Gov. Martin L. 
Davey visited the White House heading a delega- 
tion of Buckeye State Democratic leaders, who 
assured the President and Mr. Farley that “the 
Democratic party in Ohio is united and is going 
down the line for the whole ticket.” A rift had 
developed last year when Governor Davey be- 
came involved in a violent controversy with Re- 
lief Administrator Harry Hopkins and threatened 
to have him arrested for libel if he should ven- 
ture into Ohio. 

Hoping to be the first State to indorse Mr. 
Roosevelt for re-election, the Minnescta Demo- 
cratic Central Committee met and calied a State 
convention for Feb. 1. 

Already, however, the first Territory had picked 
a Roosevelt delegation, an Alaska Democratic 
convention at Seward having instructed its six 
delegates for Roosevelt, according to a wire re- 
ceived at the White House Jan. 20 from Luther 
C. Hess, the convention chairman . 

Also the Alabama State Central Committee 
had met and named a convention siate of 22 
delegates. Differences developed in the com- 
mittee over manner of selection, for it was the 
first time since 1924 that Alabama delegates had 
not been elected by popular vote. A preferential 
primary May 5 is expected to instruct the delega- 
tion solidly for Roosevelt, though there were 
unconfirmed rumors Governor Talmadge’s friends 
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Alfred E. Smith 
—Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 


HEADLINERS ON THE POLITICAL FRONT 


LECTIONS and primaries in Louisiana, the Liberty League 
speech of a former Democratic presidential candidate, and radio 
playlets of the Republican party render the past week rich in 


political developments. 


Thousands of letters pour into G. O. P. headquarters following 
the first broadcast of a political drama which had been banned 
from broadcasting over the two major radio chains. 
record of “Liberty at the Crossroads,” the playlet presented over 
station WGN, is Thomas G. Sabin, director of the Republican Na- 


tional Committee’s radio division. 


Holding a 











might put his name on the ballot to get a test Tt 


of his popular strength in Alabama. 

Despite some past disaffection among Wiscon- 
sin Democrats arising from New Deal indorse- 
ment for LaFollette Progressive Party candidates, 
Wisconsin will send a solid pro-Roosevelt dele- 
gation to Philadelphia, Senator Ryan Duffy 
(Dem.) assured the President in a White House 
call before departing Saturday to lay lines for 
the April primary in the Badger State. 

W. Forbes Morgan, Democratic National Com- 
mittee secretary, last week issued a statement 
boosting his previous estimates of campaign fund 
proceeds from Jackson Day dinners. He said he 
thoyght they would total $275,000, though checks 
had not arrived yet from many large cities. 
Some cities, however, “are sending us in sums 
ranging from $25,000 upwards,” he reported. 





The Bi-Partisan Front 


Alfred E. Smith Views Campaign 
Issues; Politics on the Road 


DECEMBER 30 is the birthday of Alfred E. 
Smith, wearer of the Brown Derby and 
idol of the “sidewalks of New York.” Liberty 
Leaguers, however, figured a good time to cele- 
brate Al Smith Day would be between the Jack- 
son Day celebration of the Democrats and the 
Lincoln Day festivities of the Republicans. 

So in the same Mayflower Hotel ballroom in 
Washington where New Deal Democrats paid $50 
a plate to hear President Roosevelt’s Jackson Day 
address Jan. 8, Old Deal Democrats and others 
10 days later paid $2.50 a plate to hear the 1928 
Democratic presidential nominee break a long 
silence to give his views on the coming cam- 
paign. Other speakers were Judge Charles I. 
Dawson of Kentucky and Dr. Neil Carothers of 
Lehigh University. 

There were 2,000 diners. Several thousand 
others, League headquarters reported, had to be 
turned away, to listen in over the “raddio.” The 
banquet climaxed a day of conferences and 
Strategy mapping at sessions of the Liberty 
League’s national executive and lawyers’ com- 
mittees and its advisory council. 

Week’s activities of other bipartisan political 
organizations included heavy firing at the sol- 
diers’ bonus by the National Economy League. 

For a tour in the “solid South”, Sentinels of 
the Republic have dispatched their political 
“road show,” which lampoons the New Deal in 
animated cartoons, including one depicting the 
President as chief of an amateur fire brigade. 





Tactics of the OARP 


No Third Party Movement 
Despite Dr. Townsend 


OWNSEND tactics turned last week, with de- 
cision against forming a separate third 
party—except in areas where candidates of 
major parties can’t be pledged to the OARP 
(Old Age Revolving Pensions.) 

Holding a strategy council in Washington, the 
Townsend Congress steering committee regis- 
tered “thumbs down” on the separate party idea 
as “unwise and against the best interests of the 
Townsend movement in Congress.” The steering 
committee is composed of 16 Democrats, seven 
Republicans and one Farmer-Laborite. Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend, who attended the meet- 
ing, was represented as favoring the third party 
idea. 

Outside of Congress, OARP directors issued a 
Statement that “there will be no third party 
movement in those States where we are able to 
nominate our friends in the existing parties.” 





The Shadow m the Polls; 
A Posthumous Triumph 


The Late Senator Long’s Forces 
March to Victory in Primaries 


ACK in 1876 a Louisiana election became the 
focus of the whole nation’s aroused and 
eager interest. Amid charges of fraud and mili- 
tary intimidation, two sets of election returns 
were sent in by rival State returning boards. 
Exciting scenes ensued. Visiting statesmen 
swarmed from Washington to Baton Rouge to 
“see fair play.” Reason for their keen concern 
was that fate of the national presidential elec- 
tion hung largely on the way Louisiana’s votes 
were counted. 

Reminiscent of those alarms and excitements 
of “carpetbagger” days have been the Pelican 
State’s bitter and strenuous primary campaign 
experiences this month. Charges of intended 
fraud and packing of election boards with Long 
“machine” henchmen were raised. They resulted 
in warnings from Rep. J. Mark Wilcox (Dem.) of 
Florida, member of a special Congress elections 
committee, that Federal investigators would 
closely watch the election, and results might be 
challenged and thrown out at Washington. From 
anti-Long campaigners came reported sugges- 
tions that even U. S. Army bayonets might be 
used in the battle for the late “Kingfish’s” po- 
litical empire, and a “provisional government” be 
set up “under the supervision of Government 
agents and soldiers.” 


THREATS AND COUNTER-THREATS 


To such threats Long forces replied with mass 
meetings protesting against Federal “invasion” 
of the State. If provocation were offered, Gov- 
ernor O. K. Allen said he would call out the 
State militia. The day before the election, inti- 
mating Federal attempts to “vote poor relief 
workers like cattle,” he told voters they had the 
right to “kick out” any Federal officials trying 
to interfere. 

Anti-Long foes retorted Federal penitentiary 
sentences would await any of Governor Allen’s 
election commissioners “caught stealing votes.” 

Over such turmoil on the hustings floated the 
voice of the vanished Senator Huey P. Long 
broadcast by radio from a phonograph record 
prepared shortly before his death, and over the 
whole campaign seemingly still swung the van- 
ished but unvanquished Senator’s ruling hand. 

For when the votes were counted, the Long 
faction was found to have won by a more than 
2 to 1 margin. 

Southern Democratic primary results being 
tantamount to election, Governor Allen will 
don the “Kingfish’s” toga and fill out his un- 
pired Senate term. Speaker Allen J. Ellen- 
der will get the other Senate seat, Judge Rich- 
ard W. Leche will be Governor, and Earl Long, 
brother of the assassinated “dictator,” will be- 
come Lieutenant Governor. Defeated “Home 
Rule” faction candidates for the Senate were 
Frank J. Looney and Representative John N. 
Sandlin, and for the governorship Representa- 
tive Cleveland Dear. 

One fly in the Longites’ victory ointment was 
apparent election, by a close vote, of the anti- 
Long candidate, Judge A. L. Ponder, Jr., to the 
State Supreme Court, with possibility of upset- 
ting a close division in the court, which up to 
the present has upheld legislative enactments 
of the Long-controlled legislature. 


‘WHOLESALE FRAUD’ CHARGED 

From leaders of the defeated faction went up 
protests that the primary had been carried by 
“wholesale fraud.” Some disorders and shooting 
were reported. At least one Long worker was 
wounded. It was alleged Federal agents had 
been closely watching results and 26 of them 


Louisiana politics attracts national interest. 
State House of Representatives Allen Ellender gains a victory in 
the primaries against the anti-Long forces as United States Sena- 
tor, nomination being tantamount to election in Louisiana. 

Governor O. K. Allen, campaigning for election to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Senator Long, emerges victorious, and plans, 
it is said, to retire from his State post to come to Washington. 

Former Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York creates a furor 
in political circles by his long-awaited address in Washington 
before the American Liberty League. 
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were ejected from polling places. Chairman 
W. J. Granfield (Dem.) of the Special House 
Campaign Expenditures Committee denied, 
however, that his committee had authorized 
Federal “observers” to enter polling places. 

After Senator Long’s death the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration was reported to be hoping to con- 
ciliate Long faction leaders. But exultant in 
prospect of four more years of State control, 
triumphant Longites issued sharp anti-New 
Deal defis. Their attitude raised the possibility 
that Louisiana might send an anti-Roosevelt 
delegation to the Democratic National Con- 
vention. 

“In this, the first vote test in the South, the 
Roosevelt ‘New Deal’ has been absolutely re- 
pudiated,” declared Governor Allen, who soon af- 
ter results were announced was in telephone 
communication with Georgia’s anti-New Deal 
executive, Governor Eugene Talmadge. 

Louisiana’s Senator, John H. Overton (Dem.), 
pronounced the results a condemnation of the 
“damnable assassination” of Senator Long and 
a “just rebuke and warning to those who seek, 
through Washington, to run the State.” 


THE SHADOW BEHIND 

“Our attitude toward the Roosevelt-Farley 
‘New Deal’ regime is exactly the same as was 
the attitude of Huey P. Long; one gun, one man 
and one bullet cannot stop us,” deciared the 
Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, national president of 
the Long Share Our Wealth Clubs. 

Memorial eulogies of the late Senator rang 
through the Senate chamber the day after his 
posthumous election triumph last week, Sena- 
tors Overton, Hattie W. Caraway (Dem.) of 
Arkansas, Elmer Thomas (Dem.) of Oklahoma, 
and J. Hamilton Lewis (Dem.) of Illinois, par- 
ticipating. 

The latter said he spoke as one who disagreed 
with the late Senator’s politics but respected his 
courage. Senator Lewis was among the last to 
tangle in debate with Senator Long during his 
midnight filibuster at the end of the last Con- 
gress session. 





The Political ‘Network’ 


The Battle Over Radio Time; 
Georgia on New Dealers’ Mind 


HE “battle of the air,” begun when national 

radio chains refused to sell Republicans time 
for dramatic broadcasts, got into another skir- 
mish phase last week as result of Governor 
Eugene Talmadge’s charges that the chains had 
banned broadcasting the “Constitutional Dem- 
ocrats’” convention scheduled for Jan. 29 at 
Macon, Ga. 

Unable to get time from the radio chains, the 
Georgia executive petitioned the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for permission to 
broadcast the Macon conclave by a_ telephone 
hook-up with Station XEAW at Reynosa, Mexico. 

Chafing at alleged FCC dilatoriness in acting 
on this request, Morris A. Bealle, Wasnington, 
D. C., magazine editor, serving as Governor Tal- 
madge’s radio impressario, threatened to file a 
mandamus suit to expedite action on the ap- 
plication. 

This was not done, however, when the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System agreed to give Gover- 
nor Talmadge a half hour to broadcast his main 
convention speech. 

The FCC said it could not grant a hearing on 
the other application till after the convention 
date. 

Governor Talmadge, invited to debate Ray- 
mond Moley before the Democratic Knicker- 
bocker Club in New York City, has replied he 
would prefer to debate President Roosevelt. 
Knickerbocker Club officers told him they feared 
such a forensic clash could not be arranged. 
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A New Air Wave Attack 
ByG.O.P.HighCommand 


Broadcasting Controversy Continues; 
Presidential Aspirants Active 


EPUBLICAN lightning continues to flash 

around heads of the radio chains—dubbed 
“czars of broadcasting” in publicity broadsides 
of the G. O. P. National Committee. 


Besides caustically reviewing Chairman Henry 
P. Fletcher’s correspondence controversy with 
the broadcasting companies, the Republican 
weekly publication, Facts and Opinions, comes 
to defense of Governor Talmadge of Georgia in 
his attempts to get radio privileges for his Jan. 
29 convention of “Constitutional Democrats” 
and reproduces a batch of critical editorials on 
“censorship” and “Hitlerized radio.” 


Shooting at the President’s Jackson Day ad- 
dress, in which he compared his Administration 
with that of “Old Hickory,” the Republican 
weekly quotes liberally from state papers and 
utterances of President Jackson, showing him at 
variance with New Deal views as to State rights, 
executive encroachments, respect for constitu- 
tional limitations and opposition to “a profuse 
expenditure of money by the Government.” 


Doubt that the Jackson mantle fits Mr. Roose- 
velt also was expressed by James M. Beck, for- 
mer Republican Solicitor General, in a Wash- 
ington speech, broadcast by radio. Presidents 
Roosevelt and Jackson were alike, he suggested, 
only as advocates of the spoils system and in 
being guided by “kitchen cabinet advisers.” 

“President Roosevelt has .assembled a weird 
kitchen cabinet of visionary apprentices with- 
out any previous experience in the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” Mr. Beck declared. 


BORAH DINNER CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Farley’s Jackson Day dinners as success- 
ful fund-raising efforts, however, apparently 


have furnished a suggestion for Borah boomers. 


» , — 





—Underwood & Underwood 
“LANDMARK IN HISTORY” 
In a nation-wide address over the radio, Senator 
L. J. Dickison, of Iowa, characterizes the Supreme 
Court’s AAA decision as a victory for liberty, and 
proposes a substitute farm plan. 





Announcing the Idahoan’s campaign would be 
formally launched at a Washington’s birthday 
banquet, B. C. Lauterbach, Borah activities di- 
rector, said the dinner incidentally would help 
fill the Borah campaign chest. 


To meet unfavorable reactions of negro voters 
to Senator Borah’s avowed opposition to the 
anti-lynching bill, Representative Hamilton 
Fish of New York, Borah eastern campaign man- 
ager, announces he will attend the National 
Negro Congress at Chicago Feb. 14 and 15. 


The Senator himself last week in a Collier’s 
Weekly article advocated more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth and smashing of monopoly. 


Another Republican presidential possibility, 
Senator L. J. Dickinson of Iowa, took to the 
radio last week to hail the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision as “a great landmark in American his- 
tory” and a “body blow to the basic philosophy 
of the New Deal.” He proposed a substitute ag- 
riculture program, calling for end of crop regu- 
lation but fulfilling of present AAA contracts, 
and agricultural stabilization through a land use 
program, crop diversification and a drive to re- 
store export markets. 


KEYNOTING FOR KANSAS 


From another farm belt presidential aspirant 
a possible keynote utterance is expected, in the 
scheduled address of Governor Alf M. Landon 
Jan. 29 at the annual Topeka banquet of the 
Kansas Day Club. 


Though the G. O. P. high command has been 
Sharply critical of President Roosevelt’s course 
in making his annual message to Congress a 
night broadcasting occasion with what they con- 
tend was a political purpose, Chairman Fletcher, 
with evident appreciation of advantages of 
reaching a larger audience with night broadcast- 
ing, announces a change in traditional national 
convention plans, by which the convention key- 
note speech at Cleveland will be delivered at a 
night session. Chairman Fletcher has not di- 
vulged identity of the keynoter. Among those 
being mentioned for the role are Attorney Gen- 
eral John W. Bricker of Ohio, Representative 
Theodore Christianson of Minnesota and Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank of the University of Wisconsin. 
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FARM 


THE effort to give farmers a new 
crop contro] plan tc take the place 
of the one upset by the Supreme 


Court has snagged its first Congres- | 


gional troubles. 

Just as with the old AAA, now 
largely defunct, the snagging was 
done on the Constitution. Senators 
of influence balked at the idea of 
what they regarded as continued 
regulation of farming—frowned on 
oy the Supreme Court—under the 
name of “soil conservation.” 

So, to overcome the first hurdle 
to continued farm relief, the White 
House agreed with a committee of 
Senators that the new plans should: 

First, provide a method of tempo- 
rary payments to farmers who co- 
operate with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in a national program of soil 
rebuilding through retirement of 
land from crops like cotton and 
wheat and corn. 


15 PATHWAYS TO OBJECTIVE 


Second, provide the basis for a 


permanent control system based on | 


approval by State legislatures of 
Federal spending for soil conserva- 
tion—or crop control. State author- 
ity, which would have to be given 


within two years, would be expected | 
| outlined by the President, broad | 


by backers of the plan to remove 


+ 


criticism on constitutional grounds. 

Mr. Roosevelt, referring to the 
first changes in his substitute farm 
plan, told newspaper men on Janu- 
ary 24 that these changes were 
merely tn the machinery of the pro- 
gram and not in its objectives. He 
could think of fifteen different ways 
to reach the objective, which he 
stated as follows: 

“To so manage physica! use of 
land in the United States that we 
will not only maintain soil fertility, 
but we will hand on to the next 
generation a country with better 
productive power and a greater per- 
manency of land use than the one 
we inherited from the previous 
generation. That is the broad ob- 
jective. 

“We have got to go a long way to 
catch up with the mistakes of the 
past so as to make the United 
States, as a whole, as productive as 

it was a hundred years ago.” 
Under the machinery now pro- 
| posed to reach that objective, as 





general powers would be given to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

He would be charged with apply- 
ing an Act, the stated purpose of 
which includes the following in its 
exact language: 

“(a) Preservation and improve- 
ment of soil fertility; (b) promotion 
of the economic use of land; (c) 
diminution of exploitation and un- 
profitable use of national soil re- 
sources; (d) provision for, and 
maintenance of, a continuous and 
stable supply of agricultural com- 
modities adequate to meet domestic 
and foreign consumer requirements 
at prices fair to both producers and 
consumers thereof; (e) reestablish- 
ment and maintenance of farm pur- 


| chasing power.” 


To achieve those purposes the 
Secretary of Agriculture is empow- | 
ered “to make payments or grant | 
other aid to agricultural producers 
based upon (1) their acreage of soil 
improving or erosion preventing 
crops; (2) their acreage of crop 
land; (3) changes in the use of 











+ States: 


GTATES are training their legisla- 
tive guns on a deadly public 
enemy, death from motor vehicles. 
Authorities are considering sun- 
dry plans designed to keep America’s 
highway death toll from outrival- 
ling a war casualty list. Four Gov- 
ernors since the first of the year 
have seen fit to deal with the mat- 
ter in the regular messages to their 
legislatures. In addition, bill hop- 
pers contain suggestions of individ- 
ual law-makers, while various cities 
have begun campaigns implemented 
with heavy penalties for traffic vio- 
lations to “stop this killing.” 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman de- 
voted a considerable portion of his 
recent message to the New York 
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Making Roads Safe + 








way safety. Seven recommendations 
were made by the chief executive 
involving the driver, the vehicles, 


and traffic regulation. 

No other American State, and no 
foreign country, according to the 
Governor, contains within its bor- 
ders as many motor vehicles as the 
State of New York—more than 2,- 
300,000 being registered. 

x * * 


STRICTER LAWS, MORE POLICE 


The Driver: Permission to opera- 


not an inherent right, according to 
Governor Lehman. To stiffen the 
law the executive recommended 


sively with eventual suspension of 
permit and jail sentence, arrests as 
well as convictions be reported, con- 


and an enlargement be made in the 
staff of the Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles. 


the Governor, drive more cautiously 
on a police-patrolled highway, he 
plans to recommend an increase in 
the State police. 

Inspection: Safety depends so 
much on the mechanical perfection 
of the car that Mr. Lehman urged 
on the Legislature the adoption of 
compulsory inspection laws. 

Speed Limit: To counteract care- 
less driving, the Governor recom- 
mended that the speed limit on the 
highways be set at 50 miles with 
severe penalties for its violation. 

Safety Education: The adoption 
of a resolution recommending that 
the Board of Regents consider the 
inclusion of safety teaching in the 





suggested by Governor Lehman. 
x * * 


VIRGINIA PROPOSALS 

Meanwhile, the Virginia Legisla- 
ture has been given the report of 
the Governor’s advisory council on 
changes in the motor vehicle laws of 
the State to reduce accidents. The 
Council’s recommendations include: 





school curricula of the State was | 


Legislature to the matters of high- | 


the rate of speed, safety education, | 


ate an automobile is a privilege and 


that—fines be graduated progres- | 


| on their cars limiting operation to 


Policing: As drivers, according to | 


| highway lighting and a uniform code 


| bile killing in South Carolina during 


| port them to the authorities. 


victions be reported more promptly | Legislature the requirement that of- 


Authorizing courts of original ju- 
risdiction to suspend licenses of con- 
victed reckless drivers. 

Making drivers convicted of man- 
Slaughter satisfy State authorities 
as to their financial responsibility 
in cases of damages. 

Reducing the license period from 
five to three years. 

Marking with traffic lanes all 
roads of sufficient width and with a 
surface capable of being marked. 

Increasing the size of the police 
force. 

Making more stringent the auto- 
mobile inspection laws. 

xk * 


OTHER STATES IN CAMPAIGN 

As a condition of continued license 
for automobile law violators, Gov- 
ernor Curley recommended for the 
consideration of the Massachusetts 


fenders be made to install governors 
30 miles. 


When Governor Harold G. Hoffman 
appeared before the New Jersey law- 





makers to make his suggestions for 
legislation, the question of safety 
was included among them. He rec- | 
ommended the adoption of a pro- 
gram which invloves the creation of 
a highway patrol, compulsory peri- 
odic inspection of motor vehicles, 


for lighting equipment. 
Deploring the increase in automo- 


the past year Governor Olin T. 
Johnston pledged before the assem- 
bled lawmakers of the State the use 
of his personal influence and official 
power in the fight on highway acci-, | 
dents and deaths. He called on the 
lawmakers to do likewise. 
Meanwhile, two Maine cities, Au- 
gusta and Portland, have joined the 
long parade trying to “stop this 
killing.” These cities have adopted 
the secret committee method. That 
is, “vigilantes” whose identities are 
known only to the police heads, will 
secretly check law violations and re- 
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First Blueprints Founder on Constitution; Second Set 
Explained; Role Assigned to States 


their land, or (4) a percentage of 
their normal production of any one 
or more agricultural commodities, 
designated by the Secretary, which 
equals the percentage of the’ nor- 
mal national production of such 
commodities required for domestic 
consumption.” 

Applying these powers, Mr. Wal- 
lace expects in 1936 to pay farmers 
approximately $440,000,000 to retire 
from use in production of soil using 
crops about 40,000,000 acres of land, 
which will undergo rehabilitation 
by being planted to grass, or le- 
gumes or trees. 

In the process enough lands 
would be expected by officials to 
be withdrawn from production of 
foodstuffs, animal feeds and cotton 
to keep the output near to normal 
demand. Under the old plan AAA 
was designed to do the same thing, 
but in a different way. 


| WHENCE THE MONEY? 


Only where is the money to come 
from to provide for the payments? 

The answer to that question is 
engaging the close attention of the 
Treasury, the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Department of Agri- 
culture. It is expected to emerge 
soon in the form of an excise tax 
on farm products. But even then 
there would be no assurance that 
Congress is ready to pass the pro- 
posed tax if recommended by the 
President. Should Congress balk, 
funds could come from borrowing. 

At the same time that plans are 
being drawn for new revenues, 
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other plans are taking shape to re- 
cover about $200,600,000 of old pro- 
cessing taxes being returned tc pro- 
cessors under order of the Supreme 
Court. They also are planned to 
close the door to suits for recovery 
of a billion dollars in processing 
taxes paid to the Treasury. 


ROLE OF THE STATES 

Another question arises concern- 
ing where the States enter the new 
picture. 

Their part is to be played, as of- 
ficials describe the program during 
the months ahead when they either 
approve or disprove of the soil con- 
servation program with its grants 
to their farmers. If they disap- 
prove, the Federal Government 
would withdraw. If they approve, 
then the Governmert would use 
that fact to answer court attacks 
based on the claim of Federal en- 
croachment on State power. 

What, actually, is the official pri- 
vate appraisal of the probable ef- 
fectiveness of the proposed new 
program? 

The answer is that the officials 


| who have operated AAA believe that 


the new plan will function in many 


| respects pretty much like the old 


crop contrel scheme in most re- 
spects. Their chief concern is over 
the chances for abuse of the pro- 
gram by politicians and by farmers 
themselves who no longer will be 
bound by contracts. 


WILL THE PLAN WORK? 
The atiitude of Mr. Wallace, as 


| Secretary of Agriculture, was stated 


by him on Jan. 21. 

“The great bulk of the farmers 
of this country,” he said, “have 
steadfastly endeavored to get for 


| their purposes the moral, legal and 


economic equivalent of what the 





| time. 


corporate form of organization and 
the tariff give to industry. Since 
1921 they have worked steadily on 
this problem. It took them six 
years to convert both branches of 
Congress and another five years be- 
fore they got a President who saw 
things their way. How much longer 
it will take to gain the approval 
of the third branch of government 
remains to be seen. 

“If it is impossible to get justice 
for agriculture either under the 
Constitution of the United States 
or the rulings of the Supreme Court, 
as the case may be, the situation 
will become fully apparent in due 
In the meantime, within the 


limitations which may or may not 
have been imposed and about which 
there is some variety of opinion, 
we shall do the best we can for 
agriculture and the general welfare.” 

The idea is, as those on the 
ground size it up, that Govern- 
ment officials concerned with ade 
ministering the proposed plan are 
uncertain concerning its worka- 
bility. 
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THE NATION AND THE STATES: THEIR PROPER POWERS 


A Call For Action Against Move to Centralize Government in Defiance of the Constitution— 


Address deliverec before the New 
York State Bar Association on Jan. 
24, 1936. 


HERE is a popular impression that lawyers 
| are men of strife and thrive upon con- 
tention. “You and I know”—to borrow an 
idiom source—that 
nothing could be the truth. 
We are pre-eminently friends and lovers of 
peace, even when we have to figat for At. 
While we worship liberty, we also admire 
order and rely upon the power of establishec 
rules and principles to maintain and preserve 
them.both. From this serene and detached 
height we look down on the dissensions of man- 
kind, intervening now and then only to com- 
pose their differences. 

It is startling to men so tranquilly disposed to 
find that the battle has suddenly surged in their 
direction and that, instead of being mere on- 
lookers, they are not only surrounded by the 
fray, but are in the very thick of it, Yet this 
has happened. Weapons are waving around us; 
hoarse cries are resounding; neo-barbarians are 
pressing in on every side. In such a posture 
of affairs nothing is left for us peace-loving law- 
yers but to seek safety in flight or join in the 
encounter, giving and taking blows in our turn. 
Craven or combatant—there is no other choice. 

This is where we find ourselves. If my figure 
of speech needs interpretation, it may be taken 
to signify a deep conviction that the conten- 
tious problems of this day and hour make a 
greater demand upon the wisdom, self-sacrifice, 
and courage of the American Bar than any 
others that have arisen in the life of any man 
here present. No more compelling call has come 
to any generation of American lawyers. 

The problems to which I refer have to do 
with the scope and definition of those powers 
which any government may rightfully exercise 
over its citizens and, so far as America is con- 
cerned, with the distribution or redistribution of 
those powers among the departments of our 
Government and betweer the States and nation 
under our Federal system. 

These are not questions for lawyers alone, but 
they lie within our accustomed field. On such 
matters we are presumed to be competent to 
form and express an opinion; and if the Bar 
fails now to give to the country the guidance it 
is equipped to furnish, it will justly forfeit its 
chief chief claim to public respect and confi- 
dence. 


Four Plain Axioms 


Perhaps we are to blame for not foreseeing 
this abrupt shift of the battle in our direction. 
It may be that in our easy-going way we had 
taken things too much for granted. We believed 
that certain things had settled into the minds 
and hearts of the American people too firmly 
for any gust of passion to dislodge. The basic 
propositions on which our whole scheme of Gov- 
ernment and law is built seemed so thoroughly 
established that only outright revolution, as we 
thought, would dare to challenge them. In the 
light of established doctrine and decision, it did 
not occur to us that anyone could be found to 
dispute, either in theory or in practice, certain 
fundamental axioms. Among these I name the 
following: 

FIRST: That the Federai Government is one 
of limited powers, having only those given to it 
expressly or by necessary implication in the Con? 
stitution; and that all powers not so delegated 
are reserved to the States or to the people; 

SECOND: That the Executive, Legislative 
and Judicial departments are, and must remain, 
Separate and distinct and that the powers of 
no one of them can be surrendered to or exer- 
cised by another; 

THIRD: That every governmental power of 
whatever sort is subject in its exercise to the 
limitations fixed by the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights and that action which oversteps 
these bounds is void; and, finally, 

FOURTH: That where a constitution and a 
Statute, State or Federal, are in conflict, it is the 
high and solemn duty of the courts to pronounce 
between the two—just as it is the equal duty of 
the legislative and executive branches to accept 
their ruling. 

It would be wasted time to undertake a dem- 
onstration of these propositions to a gathering of 
American lawyers, or of informed American lay- 
men for that matter. To do so would be too much 
like expounding to a body of mathematicians the 
accuracy of the multiplication table. It is not 
easy to see, therefore, why anyone familiar with 
our plan of government should have been sur- 
prised or disappointed or irritated when the Su- 
preme Court, in passing upon recent iaws, laid 
its course by the constitutional landmarks that 
have guided the Republic since its voyage first be- 
gan. In honor and conscience it could not do 
otherwise. 


exalted 
from 


from an 
further 


Sanctity of Constitution 


For I think we can agree—‘you and I’—on a 
fifth controlling axiom; namely, 

“That an oath to preserve, protect, and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, or any oath 
in similar form, whether taken by President, 
Members of Congress, or judges on their induc- 
tion into office—or even by humble lawyers like 
ourselves on our admission to the bar—binds the 
conscience and the honer to him who takes it to 
do nothing of himself which violates the law of 
the Constitution and not to permit the doing of 
the same by another if within his power to pre- 
vent.” 

It may seem a slender reed, this appeal by pub- 
lic oath to the consciences of men, but in the last 
analysis it is the chief, if not the sole, reliance of 
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By JOHN W. DAviISs 


Former Solicitor General of the United States and Democratic Candidate for the Presidency in 1924 


of contracts is the prop of our whole social order, 
so the solemn promise of a public officer to keep 
within the law that makes him is the cement that 
hold free government to together. 

To violate this oath or to treat it lightly is 
surely the mortal sin. For liberty, it has been well 
said, is possible only when the sovereign power is 
made to obey the law. With every recognition of 
room for doubts or differences of opinion where 
the question is nicely balanced, it still remains 
true that a willful violation of the Constitution or 
a willful usurpation of power by any official, high 
or low, is an offense that no man who loves his 
country can pardon or condone. Guilt in such 
things is guilt and it cannot be covered by bland 
excuses or pious aspirations. 

“In vain we cail old notions fudge 
And suit our conscience to our dealing; 


The Ten Commandants will not budge 
And stealing will continue stealing.” 


Defiance of Basic Law 


Such is our law; and if we have lived to grieve 
at the passage of not one, but a whole series of 
statutes passed in bold defiance of its basic prin- 
ciples, we have also lived to rejoice that 
in the courts of the country the law 
has found its champions and defenders. 

The irritation of which I speak does 
not vent itself upon court decisions 
alone. I read, for instance, a declara- 
tion by one official of a farmer’s or- 
ganization, that all those who brought 
suit against the AAA are “enemies of 
the Republic.” And warnings are given 
here and there that it is dangerous to 
insist upon rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution as it is, lest as a result of 
such insistence radical changes may 
occur and worse things still may come 
upon us. Submit, they say, vo the bur- 
den laid on you today or we will load 
you with a heavier one tomorrow, I 
presume some would even write it 
“and or we will load you with a heavier 
one tomorrow. 

I cannot accept this reasoning The 
Constitution and the rights of the citi- 
zen may be changed quite as effectively 
by gradual encroachment as by direct 
attack. 

And there as no surer way for men 
or nations to lose their rights than by 
failing to assert them. Far better is 
it to have amendments openly pro- 
posed and publicly debated than to 
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which in its judgment shall be necessary to pro- 
vide for the general welfare of the people.” 

This is disarming by its simplicity. All that is 
needed to render it complete is to add a judicial 
clause following the lines of the law promulgated 
by the German Government last Summer which 
admonishes the courts that where offenses are 
not punishable under the penal code, they shall 
be punished when they deserve it “according to 
the underlying idea of a penal code or according 
to healthy public sentiment”. With courts and 
Congress so furnished, constitutional questions 
would become of no further consequence. 


Great Powers Are Sought 


Without spending time on the form of other 
proposals, consider for a moment some of the 
subjects which men in high places, as well as out 
of them, seek to put within the reach of the Fed- 
eral power—a power, by the way, which always 
adva.ices and never retreats. 

They would give to Congress or its creatures by 
an amendment to the Constitution, power to 
regulate (which in this connection meauis to con- 
trol) the hours, wages, and conditions of all 


labor, the terms of its employment and discharge, 
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“* * * Problems of this day and hour make a greater demand upon the wis- 
dom, self-sacrifice and courage of the American Bar than any others that 
have arisen in the life of any man here present * * * No more compelling 
call has come to any generation of American lawyers.” 


nurses the same hopes and ambitions, is stirred by 
the same fears and passions, as when history 
first began. 

Political science is not a thing of machines or 
statistics, but of human behavior and the lives of 
men. Every governmental policy must be tested 
primarily by its effect upon the character, vir- 
tues, and development of the human beings sub- 
ject to it. 

Surely the idea that nothing can go well un- 
less government has a hand in it is one of the 
most insane delusions that has ever vexed the 
mind of man. As a matter of daily observation, 
the things that go best are precisely those with 
which government has less to do. I believe that 
it can be demonstrated to a mathematical cer- 
tainty that the distress tormenting the whole 
round world today is due more to the folly of 
government than to any and all other causes 
combined. 


Examples of Other Nations 


Why must the American Government be 
equipped with new and greater powers in order 
to enlarge upon the blunders into which it and 
others have fallen? It is not persuasive to argue 
that other national governments—not all, God 
be praised?—have and are exercising 
powers similar to those which it is 
now proposed to confer upon our own. 
There is nothing in their example to 
tempt us to throw away those checks 
and balances, those limitations on au- 
thority, that jealousy of power, that 
scrupulous regard for the individual, 
which we have so long boasted to the 
world as our unique contribution to the 
science of free government. 

Nor is the argument helped in any 
way by demagogic appeals to passion. 
Wicked men, it is said, have abused 
the freedom they have enjoyed. The 
statement is undoubtedly true. I 
know of no period in which such 
things have not occurred. But the 
remedy is to be found in “ridding the 
earth of the bad,” by specific laws, 
*. directed to known evils and enforced 

by appropriate sanctions. 

. The evil conduct of some furnishes 
no warrant for putting gyves and 
fetters on the guilty and innocent 
alike and locking them all in an “im- 
mense and artificial organization of 
society.” And if the indictment stops 
with a general charge of mere in- 
competency on the part of business 
leaders, the cure offered promises to 
be far worse than the disease. 





have creeping changes wrought with- 
out notice of their coming. 


Modern Demand For Change 


With this in mind, I wish tonight to leave the 
courts to their appointed mission and discuss 
with your proposals made by those more candid 
souls who are not willing to engage in guerilla 
warfare on the Constitution, subverting it by the 
process of stealthy and gradual invasion, but who 
boldly call for its amendment. 

They tell us openly that the Federal Govern- 
ment needs more power than it has; that the 
States have more power than they need; that 
Congress is too ignorant or too busy or too in- 
dolent to make the laws without executive as- 
sistance; and that having emerged from the 
“Horse and Buggy Age” of our ancestors into the 
complexities of the modern world, many things 
heretofore entirely outside the orbit of any gov- 
ernmental power whatever must now be brought 
within its scope. 

These ideas, whenever they are put in concrete 
and understandable terms, are entitled to a re- 
spectful hearing and to an answer on their merits, 
No reproach can be leveled at any man who 
thinks our frame of government can be bettered 
by amendment and who gives his reasons for 
saying so. Obviously he starts with the odds 
against him; for the conspicuous success our plan 
has won at home, all Jeremiahs to the contrary 
notwithstanding, and the frightful object lessons 
furnished in the modern world by countries where 
a different scheme has been followed, offer of 
themselves strong arguments against any change. 


What Is This New Medicine? 


But I doubt whether those who would amend 
the Constitution are sufficiently answered merely 
by praise of the Constitution as it is, sound and 
well-merited as I believe such praise to be. When 
panaceas are offered on the one side, only to be 
answered by panegyrics on the other, the argu- 
ments lacks in conclusiveness. We must plead 
the case to issue. 

So far, I submit, those who offer panaceas have 
done very little in spite of much fervent oratory 
to make their position clear. It is all very well 
to say that law is a part of the life of a people 
and must change with their changing lives; that 
the Constitution itself is not an iron framework, 
fixed and immutable, but a plan of government 
subject to alteration by the popular will that 
gave it birth. But when it is indicted for its 
supposed insufficiencies, the bill of particulars 
is extremely vague. When new patens medicine 
is offered the patient is entitled at least to have 
the formula printed on the outside of the bottle. 

Perhaps we should not take too seriously those 
trial balloons which were sent up in the last Con- 
gress in the form of resolutions proposing consti- 
tutional amendments. One of these, however, 
strikes my fancy by its all-inclusivenes. It is H. 
J. Res. 316, offered by Mr. Keller of Illinois, to the 
effect that: * 

“The Congress shall power to make all laws 





production—all production, industry—all indus- 
try, business—all business, and trade and com- 
merce of all kinds wherever carried on. 

One of the proposed amendments, offered by 
Senator Costigan (S. J. Res. 3), goes to provide 
that in exercising these powers Congress shall be 
free from any of the requirements of “due 
process” embodied in the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments. 

There is cause to wonder, in passing, whether 
some of the legislation of these last three years 
was not enacted in the belief that such an 
amendment was already on the books. 

The magnitude of the task suggested need not 
be enlarged upon, for it beggars all description. 
Throughout a continental area stretching from 
the pine trees to the palms, over industries as 
diverse as lumbering in Maine and mining in Ari- 
zona, dress-making in New York and pork-pack- 
ing in Chicago, in every occupation whereby men 
serve their fellows and earn their livelihood, one 
will and that the will of the Congress and its 
creatures, is to reign supreme, unchecked it may 
even be by any constitutional guarantees! And 
yet some of our hot reformers can be satisfied 
with nothing less. 


“Experiment in Vivisection” 


What is put forward to justify such a drastic 
experiment in vivisection on the living body of 
our national life? We are admonished that mod- 
ern life is very complex; that the commerce of the 
country has become a “seamless web”; and that, 
since transportation has improved, communica- 
tion has grown easier, knowledge of nature and 
the world around us has advanced, trade between 
the States, along with these things and by reason 
of them, has finally grown so great that the rule 
of freedom which gave birth to the Constitution 
must now give way to the reign of regulation. 
The Federal Government, it is urged, must con- 
trol the economic life of the nation henceforth, 
as it does the rivers from the mountains to the 
sea. 

The statement itself is a tribute. perhaps unin- 
tended, to the beneficence of the Constitution as 
it has been and is. The preservation of freedom 
in commerce between the States was one of the 
cardinal objects of the Constitution, if not its 
primary concern. It has been under this free- 
dom and by very reason of it that the trade and 
traffic of the country, without embargoes, with- 
out quotas, without restricted production, with- 
out price-fixing, and without artificial restraint, 
has grown to its present splendid proportions. 


Why Abandon a Success? 


Unless the very success of the experiment con- 
demns it, why should the system that fostered 
all this be no longer trusted to preserve it? And 
if the physical agenciés which man has learned 
to employ have changed, let it never be forgot- 
ten that the man himself has changed but lit- 
tle. He has gradually made for himself better 
tools, but he responds today to the same impulses, 


Folly of Governments 


I have said—and I repeat—most of the eco- 
nomic illness of the modern world is directly 
traceable to government. It was the folly of 
governments, for instance, that brought on the 
World War. It was the folly of governments 
that forced the economic clauses of the peace. 
It was and is the folly of governments that fol- 
lowed the military conflict with an economic 
warfare that still persists. 

I might go further without exhausting the 
Subject. Whether, with these handicaps, the 
most supreme wisdom on the part of private citi- 
zens, great and small, could have averted the 
depression, I gravely doubt. In any event, the 
creation of a great and cancerous bureaucracy 
is no substitute for private judgment and initia- 
tive nor a cure for its mistakes. 

Those who convince themselves and hope to 
convince others of the superior wisdom and 
virtue of government officials suffer, it seems 
to me, from a curious form of sun-blindness 
that has afflicted man throughout the ages when 
gazing on his rulers. Always he has been able 
to delude himself into thinking of the governing 
power as a great and mysterious divinity be- 
hind the veil. 

Under theocracies his superstitition led him 
to believe in the oracles delivered to his ruling 
priests. From such superstition was born the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings and a be- 
lief in the power of the monarch to heal by the 
laying on of his hands. 

We are witnessing today the spread through- 
out the world of a similar superstition which 
leads men to see in Government, the State, or 
Society, a mysterious and benevolert something 
above and beyond the imperfect and erring mor- 
tals who act in its name. There can be no sound 
thinking on the subject until we tear away the 
mask and see behind these names only fallible 
men who for a longer or a shorter time, with 
greater or less right, with less or more of wis- 
dom, have power to impose their will upon their 
fellowmen. 


“Cancerous Bureaucracy” 


I speak, and the adjectives are not original, 
of a great and cancerous bureaucracy. That such 
a bureaucracy has followed every increase of 
Federal power history plainly tells. There is no 
Slightest hope that Congress, invested with 
this. broader jurisdiction, will exercise its new- 
found power for itself. Anyone familiar with 
Washington can testify that the number and 
variety of questions presented to Congress are 
already overwhelming. No man, however able 
or diligent, can grasp more than a small per- 
centage of the whole. It was so 25 years ago; 
it is doubly so today. Every new addition to 
Federal functions has lessened the attention that 
Congress can give to it or to anything else. 

Load Congress with sole responsibility for the 
labor, industry, and trade ‘of the nation and it 
will become something worse than an occasional 
rubber stamp. It will sink—indeed, it is visibly 
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sinking—to the level of the Parlement of Paris, 


devoting itself to registering the edicts of the 
king. Burdened with the discharge of more 
duties than it can surmount, it will continuously 
wash its hands of yaem in the bureaucratic 
stream. It can do no less. 

And its influence on the ultimate form and 
details of the law of the country, as it issues in 
the rules and regulations of executive bureaus, 
will be little more than that of the present Con- 
gress of the Soviets, the Reichstag of Germany, 
or the Italian Parliament. Faced with the per- 
formance of impossible tasks the energies of its 
members will be more and more absorbed in 
securing their own re-election and, for the rest, 
obeying the orders they receive. 

Look around you and see how fast bureaucracy 
grows in a system to which it has fastened itself. 
Already I read that the housing accommodation 
of Washington is exhausted and some govern- 
mental divisions must be translated to the satel- 
lite village of Baltimore—a “rural resettlement,” 
as it were. While each fresh bureau, forgetting 
what transient phantoms its members are at 
best, cries out in its blooming egotism, “Only 
give us more power and we will pour you out 
such a blessing as there shall not be room to re- 
ceive.” The “blessing” when it comes usually 
proves to have been taken from the unforgotten 
pocket of the forgotten taxpayer. 


Evils of Such Rule 


If experience teaches anything, it is that of 
all methods of government, bureaucracy is the 
least responsible, the least intelligent, and the 
most arrogant and tyrannical. ‘However faulty 
a legislative chamber may be,” said Cavour, “an 
ante-chamber is worse.” 

It is the nature of bureaucracies that respon- 
sibility is widely diffused, decision is anonymous, 
and action painfully slow. Questions, passed 
from desk to desk, are tardily disposed of or 
left to rot in bureaucratic files until time has 
relieved the official from the unpleasant neces- 
sity of decision. Matters are decided on grounds 
not always removed from personal and political 
considerations. Once the halting, blundering 
hand of the bureaucrat has settled down on an 
industry or a country, a creeping paralysis sets 
in that betokens the end of growth or even of 
life itself. 


All Not Solomons 


I beg you to believe that in saying all this I 
level no personal reproach at any of the able 
and devoted men who now, as always in the 
past, are willing to enter the official service of 
the nation. With due allowance for degrees of 
worth and merit, it may be assumed that by and 
large they are fully equal in point of worth and 
intelligence to the mass of their countrymen. I 
regret to say that I cannot believe that mere 
induction into office gives men superior strength 
and wisdom or a sudden knowledge of the things 
which other men have spent their lives to learn. 
Miracles of that sort do not occur. 

And if the actions of these officers are not 
biased by a hope of personal gain, it is equally 
true that their judgment is not cooled and 
sobered by the fear of personal loss. Moreover, 
the mistakes made by men in private life are 
limited in their power to harm; while the errors 
of those in office spread their disastrous effect 
as far as the wide range of their authority. 

Again without making any personal allusions, 
there is room, is there not, for a lingering sus- 
picion that mere party politics plays an occa- 
sional part in the selection of bureaucratic per- 
sonnel? 

The irreverent say that such things have ac- 
tually occurred. It is an impressive moment, no 
doubt, for the humble citizen when he gets a 
summons to appear before the Chief of the Di- 
vision of Circumlocation in the Industrial Evo- 
lution Administration. 

But we must learn to hide his surprise when he 
finds behind the desk assigned to that potentate 
his erstwhile neighbor, Hiram Hokum—a man not 
much reputed in his home for wisdom, but a 


faithful party servant who has now entered into 


his reward. 


“Spoils System”—A Weakness 


For ours is a government by parties, as is every 
democracy, and as such it has its obvious weak- 
nesses, atoned for, we hope, by greater benefits. 
As Lord Byrce puts it, “No government demands 
so much from the citizen as democracy and none 
gives so much back.” But the very existence of 
these weaknesses, of which the spoils system is 
among the greatest, warns us against a “fatal 
confidence in the men of our choice” or imposing 
on our government tasks that governments by 
nature are wholly unfitted to.perform. 

Bureaucracy is a name of evil import. Regula- 
tion is a term behind which every form of ty- 
ranny, great and small, can hide itself. Yet there 
are collateral evils in this program of greater 
menace still. One of the most vigorous academic 
advocates of constitutional reform opines that 
the whole national government needs “to be re- 
shaped to get a working machine that can re- 
spond to group needs without giving away to 
purely interested pressures by the more highly 
organized among them!” Here is romanticism at 
its best! Here is a truly millennial aspiration! 

The idea that men will tamely submit their 
daily lives and occupations, their economic wel- 
fare and their individual hopes and ambitions 
to the control of other men without struggling to 
capture the seats of decision for themselves is a 
lotos-eater’s dream. 

If Congress is to have power either by its own 
actions or through its delegates to fix the hours 
and wages of labor, will that end the matter? 

[Continued on Page 11.) 
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[Continued from Page 10.) 


Will 
after lie 
together? What 
those labor leaders 
favor such a plan as a 
shorter and higher wages, 
what assurance have they that the 
advocates of longer hours and lower 
wages may some day leap into 
the saddle? Are they wiiling to 
surrender the bargaining power that 
has been won af sO many years 
of painful effort for the mere chance 
of carrying this that election? 

And if Congress or its bureaus are 
to fix wages throughout the conti- 
nent, will it be a uniform rate for 
all the trades and all the sections? 
And if not how long will one section 
‘or one worker be content if it ap- 
pears, as a result of governmental! 
action, that men in other 
places are getting more money for 
the same hours 

Will skilled and unskilled, organ- 
ized and unorganized lanor fare 
alike? And if not, which will have 
the upper hand, or is a mere count 
of noses to name the arbiter between 
them. 


STRIFE FOR FAVORS 


Whr 1 the production of potatoes 
in Maine and Florida, of coal in 
Pennsylvania and Alabama, and of 
textiles in Massachusetts and Geor- 
gia, submitted to a common 
control in Washington, who again 
is so fatuous as to believe that even- 
handed justice, peace, and harmony 
will result? 

If I have selected for my illustra- 
tion States that commonly give their 
electoral votes to different candi- 
date, the choice is not wholly inad- 
vertent. The more favors and ad- 


employe there- 
perpetual peace 
assurance have 
who seem to 
step toward 


employer and 


down in 


nours 


not 


ter 


or 


other 


of toil? 
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| Federal 


vantages government has ito bestow, 
the fiercer must become the strife 
to possess them; and out of this 
perpetual warfare of man against 
man, class against class, industry 
against industry, section against sec- 
tion, all striving to influence the 
agencies of government for their 
selfish desires, there must come leg- 
islative blocs, organized lobbies, 
pressure politics, and the ultimate 
degradation and pollution of our 
whole political life. We have such 
evils in our midst today. In God’s 
name, why aggravate them by 


broadening the field im which they | 


can operate? 
It is in the nature of things that 


every increase in the powers and | 


functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment must lessen the 
the citizen in the government of 
his State. The sunflowers always 
turn toward the sun. To advo- 
cates of centralization 
perhaps no disadvantage. 

But when the States are reduced 
to mere administrative provinces, it 
is unlikely they can long survive, 
even with the mapmakers. Their 
life-blood will be drained away and 
the revenues necessary for their 
maintenance will be steadily si- 


phoned off, as indeed they are being | 


siphoned off today, into the national 
treasury. 

Surely there is something deeply 
humiliating in the present spectacle 
of a steady procession of mendi- 


cant Governors, Mayors, Boards of | 
Trade, and private pilgrims march- | 


ing on Washington, like beggars 


with their tin cups, for a share of 
Do you realize, I | 


alms. 
wonder, that the largesse they seek 
can come from one or other of two 
sources and two sources only? It 
must come either from taxes that 


men have toiled and labored to pay | 


or from the proceeds of borrowings 


that mortgage the future not only of 
themselves but of the children who 


will come after them. 


WORDS OF JEFFERSON 

With every eye turned toward 
Washington and every hand out- 
stretched for what Washington has 
to give, our Federal system will soon 
lose all vigor. When that time 
comes, there must eventuate a union 
torn apart by the clash of group 
and sectional interests, or a despot- 
ism—under what name it matters 
not—strong enough to maintain 
our continental unity by force; and 
not by force only, but by that sup- 
pression of freedom of opinion, of 
speech, and of action to which every 
dictatorship instinctively resorts. 

“What,” asks Jefferson, “has de- 
stroyed the liberty and the rights 
of man in every government that 
has ever existed under the sun?” 
And he answers, “The generalizing 
and concentrating of all cares into 
one body.” 

Some of our high-flying gentry 
seem to find 150 years of American 
experience an untrustworthy guide. 
But five thousand years of human 
history bears witness to the truth 
of Jefferson’s statement. Cause and 
effect are remorseless. 
Emerson’s spendid phrase, 
chancellors of God”. 

I do not charge all those who 
advocate such changes as those we 


are considering with insincerity. Not | 


all of them would stoop to delude 
the ignorant with promises of im- 
possible benefits. But they force 
the drawing of a dividing line be- 
tween those who love the shelter of 


autocracy with its supposed security | 


interest of | 


this seems | 
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Here’s Very Fast Way 
— to “Alkalize” 
Acid-Indigestion Away 


Amazingly Fast Relief Now te 
from “Acid Indigestion” Ne 
Indulgence, Nausea, 


Over- 








F you want really quick relief 
from an or painful 
stomach condition—arising from 
acidity following over-eating, 
smoking, mixtures of foods or 
stimulants — just try this: 
Take—2 teaspoonfuls of Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia in a 
full glass of water. OR — 2 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tablets, the exact equivalent 
of the liquid form. 


upset 


This acts almost immediately to 
alkalize the excess acid in the 
stomach. Neutralizes the acids 
that cause headaches, nausea, 
and indigestion pains. You feel 
results at once. 

Try it. AND—if you area 


PHILLIPS’ 


MILK OF 


frequent sufferer from “acid 
stomach,” use Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia 30 minutes after meals. 
You'll forget you have a stomach! 

When you buy, see that any 
box or bottle you accept is clear- 
ly marked “Genuine Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia.” 








SIGNS WHICH OFTEN 
INDICATE “ACID STOMACH” 


SLEEPLESSNESS 
INDIGESTION 


PAIN AFTER EATING 
FEELING OF WEAKNESS 
WAUSEA MOUTH ACIDITY 
LOSS OF APPETITE SOUR STOMACH 
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its risk. 

I know it has been said that the 
hungry cannot eat the Constitu- 
tion and that it is useless to speak 
of liberty to those who are starv- 
ing. But, if liberty cannot be eaten, 
without it all bread is bitter. Ask 
any Jew in Germany, any Kulak in 
Russia any liberal in Italy, if he 
holds a different view. 


PRICE IS STAGGERING 


It is quite true that distress can 
be relieved, and in many cases 
should be relieved, by the use of 
money drawn from the _ public 
treasury. It is also true that one 
man’s money may be forcibly taken 
and given to another to the great 
satisfaction of the recipient. But in 
the light of past and present expe- 
rience it requires a more than ro- 
bust faith to support the belief that 
Federal regulation and control of 
the irdustrial and commercial life 
of the country will, in the long run, 
feed a single hungry man, put a sin- 
gle additional loaf of bread on any 
man’s table, or conduce in any per- 
manent sense to the general wel- 
fare. And even if it could, I should 
still assert that the price is one that 
the American people can never at- 
ford to pay. 

It is evident that the aim of the 
proposed amendments is more far- 
reaching than a mere redistribution 
of existing power between the na- 
tion and the States. 

They do not stop with asking that 
so much shall be taken from the 
one and transferred to the other. 
They wish to endow the Federal 
Government with power which no 
government whatever in America 
has hitherto been permitted to em- 
ploy. 

Starting with what I believe to be 
the wholly unsound premise that 
the paramount duty of every gov- 
ernment, if not its sole reason for 
existence, is to foster the economic 
life of the country, they ask that 
all restraints be removed from any 
experiments whatever directed to 
that end. 

No matter what cloak of expedi- 
ency or benevolence or apparent 
novelty may be thrown about such 
ideas, their coming marks but an- 
other incident in the age-long com- 
bat between the man and _ his 
would-be masters. It is the conflict 
between a glorified state and a self- 
reliant citizen, between an economy 
artificially planned and the self- 
corrective efforts of free men work- 
ing out their own destiny, between 
a government above all law and a 
law above all governments, between 
autocracy and freedom—autocracy 
which has spelled stagnation wher- 
ever and whenever it has reigned 
and freedom which has been the 
beacon light of every step in man- 


| kind’s forward march. 


WARNING OF ARISTOTLE 


It is not a new contest. Even the 
tactics employed in waging it are 
very old. There is nothing new in 
inventing opprobrious adjectives for 
one’s adversaries. There is noth- 
ing new in telling a man, as Pro- 
fessor Sumner puts it, that if he 
wants anything he has not got, it 
is the fault of somebody else who 
ought to be found and compelled to 
give it to him. And 300 years before 
Christ Aristotle wrote that: 

“Democracies will be the most 
subject to revolutions from the dis- 
honesty of their demagogues, for 
partly by informing against men of 
property and partly by rousing the 
common people against them, they 
induce them to join together, for a 
common fear will make the great- 
est enemies unite—and this is what 
anyone may see continually prac- 
ticed in many States.” 

But new ideas or old ideas, new 
methods or old methods, in this 
warfare there is no room for neu- 
trals. I hear it said sometimes, that 
it is useless to battle against the 
forces of centralization and collec- 
tivism; that the tide of the times, 
the Zeitgeist, is setting in that di- 
rection too strongly to be stem- 
med. Accordingly, all that is left 
to a dissenter is to keep his place 
in the boat with the rest, hoping 
that by his mere dead weight he 
can slow its progress, even if he 
cannot change its direction. 

I cannot agree. I do not believe 
that the ttde cannot be stemmed. 
I do not believe the direction can- 
not be changed. I1 do not believe 
that the American people, once they 
understand the issue, can be bribed 
or wheedled or frightened into giv- 
ing over their individual lives into 
the care and keeping of other men. 

To more despondent souls, pre- 
maturely despondent as I think, I 
can but offer the advice given by 
a philosophic father to a friend of 
mine as the young man left home 
to make his way in the world. “My 
son,” said he, “when things go 
wrong, don’t go wrong with them.” 

Mr. President, if in the course of 
these remarks I have said either 
more or less than is suitable to this 
occasion, let me make my apology 
in the words of Montaigne: “I speak 
truth,” he wrote, “not so much as I 
would, but so much as I dare. And 
I dare more as I grow older.” 
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'HERE’S THE GRAHAM CRACKER 


and tnose who love freedom with all 


Crackers enjoying popularity. 


products have always enjoyed. 


livered fresh and crisp to 
the United States. 


) 


most people 
— like best! 


Graham Crackers are one of the many products 
that are typical of National Biscuit Company’s 
leadership. Wherever Graham Crackers are sold, 
you'll find National Biscuit Company’s Graham 


People like the natural graham flavor of these 
crackers. You taste the difference the first bite. 

Like all National Biscuit Company products, 
these Graham Crackers are made of the finest 
ingredients under the best possible working con- 
ditions, National Biscuit Company spares no 
detail in maintaining the quality reputation its 


Another reason people year after year display 
such marked preference for N. B.C. products 
is their unfailing freshness, which is made pos- 
sible by the unrivaled distributing system the 
company maintains, N. B. C. Graham Crackers 
and all other of these famous products are de- 
grocers in all parts of 
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A LL of the mystery and a lot of 
the expense have gone out 
of time payments with the new 


GMAC 6% Time Payment Plan. 


It’s simple as A-B-C. Delivered 
price, less trade-in, plus insur- 
ance, plus 6% —that’s about all 
there is to it. And it not only saves 
brain-racking —it saves money. 


One result is that you can buy a 
Buick for little if any more than 
you’re used to paying for a car 
in the lowest-priced class. Two or 
three dollars more per week puts 
a big car at your doorstep—may- 


YOU CAN AFFORD THE NEW BUICK 


$ to $1945 are the list prices at Flint, 
765 Mich., subject to change without 
notice. Standard and special acces- 
sories groups on all models at extra cost. All 
Buick prices include safety glass throughout 
as standard equipment. Convenient new 
GMAC 6% TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


to help you get the 
kind of car you’ve always wanted 


EVER STEP FROM 
10 TO 60 


in less than 21 seconds? That's 
the kind of hair-trigger getaway 
you get, when you need it, in the 
Buick Special Series 40. All the 
speed a sensible driver could ask 
for—and hydraulic brakes to keep 
your stopping line straight end 
smooth. But come around — take 
a demonstration—see for yourself 


be less, if you’re'used to ‘‘dress- 
ing up’’ low-priced cars to make 
them stand out from the crowd. 


Why don’t you let us show you 
what your money will buy under 
this improved plan — and with 
Buick’s newlow prices? There’s 
no obligation at all in a demon- 
stration—we get as much fun out 
of watching your eyes pop as you 
get out of Buick’s thrilling ride. stay Ralitie Gated. 
And how are you ever going to 
know whether you can afford a 
Buick unless you let us show 
you in dollars-and-cents terms? 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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What Farm Editors 
Think of AAA Fall 


MAJORITY OF COMMENTATORS 
CALL FOR NEW FORM OF AID; 
OTHERS APPROVE VERDICT 














The first survey made of representa- 
tive farm publications concerning the 
Supreme Court's AAA decision shows 
that 71 per cent of the commenting 
papers believe that the action will be 
detrimental to the farmer unless an ade- 
quate new policy of farm aid is devised. 
Twenty-nine per cent believe that the 
elimination of the AAA is beneficial. 


UDGMENT of many journals disapproving the 
Supreme Court’s decision is that some sub- 
stitute policy must be developed as soon as pos- 
sible. This view is expressed by The Farmer, of 
St. Paul, Minn.: 

“It is fortunate that the killing of the AAA 
came at a time when agriculture is in fairly good 
shape to stand the blow. There is time in which 
to meet or forestall a situation of burdensome 
surpluses with ruinous prices that might con- 
front us two or three years hence. * * * If this 
were the best time to end the AAA, it also hap- 
pens to be the best time to strike for something 
new and, if possible, better.” 


VIEW OF DAIRY PAPER 

Typical of this view of papers which approve 
the end of the AAA, is that of Hoard’s Dairyman, 
published in Wisconsin, which says: 

“We do not believe the AAA has been of more 
than temporary and illusionary benefit to agri- 
culture. We recognize that in many instances 
the benefit payments have been helpful and 
have brought some aid to certain groups of dis- 
tressed farmers. * * * 

“Laying all this aside, we can say without dan- 
ger of responsible contradiction that the opera- 
tion of the Agricultural Adjustment Act has been 
detrimental to the interest of dairy farmers. * * * 

“The decision,” comments the American Agri- 
culturist, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., “is a return to 
common sense. * * * Principles and permanent 
good were being sacrificed for very questionable 
temporary gain. * * * Advance in farm prices, 
for which AAA received credit, was the result of 
dollar devaluation and of* natural conditions 
like the drought.” 

“The decision,” according to the Weekly Kan- 
sas City Star, “emphasizes the need of modify- 
ing the protective tariff which has placed agri- 
culture at a disadvantage, and the necessity of 
working for a restoration of export markets for 
farm products. 


AN OKLAHOMA VIEW 

“* * * The farmer is entitled in some way to 
protection equivalent to that given industry by 
high tariffs,” says the Farmer-Stockman of Ok- 
lahoma City. 

“With the AAA ruled unconstitutional the 
farmer is faced with again buying in a protected 
market and selling in an unprotected market. 

“Fortunately, we do not have on hand any 
crop surplus to deal with except in the case of 
cotton. Here, the surplus is in the hands of the 
Government and thus protected against market 
manipulation. 

“In the case of all other major crops we are 
on an importing basis, and will continue on such 
a basis until we produce another crop.” 

Denouncing the decision The Farmers’ Union 
Herald of St. Paul says: “What to do about it? 
Well, what could the people do about it when 
the Dred Scott decision made slavery legal under 
the Constitution? They just waited until that 
decision of the court was wiped out in human 
blood. That's all they could do. 

“Perhaps we can do no better. We can go on 
turning over the wealth produced by farmers 
and workers to the plutocrats created under the 
protection of the Constitution until the system 
becomes unbearable, and then wipe it out. 

“Or, of course, we can seek amendments to 
the Constitution whereby that document will be 
so clarified that human rights will be elevated 
above, and made superior to, property rights, 
but we do not see that being done very quickly, 
if at all.” 


CHANGE THE CONSTITUTION? 


“Of one thing we are certain, however,” de- 
clares The California Cultivator of Los Angeles, 
“and that is that having profited by the control 
measures carried out under the AAA, farmers are 
not going to submit easily to the old order of 
things, whereby the processors and dealers dic- 
tated the farm policies and practically controlled 
the destiny of every producer.” 

“It is also to be expected,” forecasts The Ohio 
Farmer of Cleveland, “that the AAA decision will 
add impetus to the drive either for a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting the Central Gov- 
ernment greater power or for an amendment 
limiting the authority of the Supreme Court 
to declare legislation unconstitutional.” 

“While it is not at all certain,” observes The 
Montana Farmer. “that a constitutional amend- 
ment will become an issue in the coming cam- 
paign, the nullification of the AAA by a split 
decision puts the question very definitely before 
the bar of public opinion as to whether the coun- 
try can afford to have a vital piece of legisla- 
tion * * * thrown into the discard by anything 


less than the unanimous opinion of the highest 
tribunal.” 

Farmers will be pleased, states The Kansas 
Farmer of Topeka, “if some plan can be put into 
operation which will combine all of the desir- 
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able features of the AAA without its obvious and 
admitted defects. 

“The American farmer naturally is a strong 
individualist. He may submit to regulation, but 
secretly he does not like it. * * *However, he has 
become convinced that while his is the greatest 
fundamental industry of the nation, on the 
prosperity of which all other industries must 
ultimately depend, he has not been getting his 
share of the total proceeds.” 

“Aside from its illegality and uneconomic 
basis,” comments The Rural New Yorker, “both 
of which were inherent defects, the AAA had be- 
come little more than a political machine. No 
doubt all types of alternative panaceas will now 
be offered as the salvation of agriculture. The 
Administration should know by this time that 
the great majority of farmers have had their 
fill of bureaucratic interference and prefer to 
handle their own production. Their success in 
production is beyond dispute but in distribution 
they have been exploited and defeated. If regu- 
lation and control is needed at all, it should first 
be focussed not on the production but on the 
distribution of farm produets, wherein lies the 
real evil.” 

The AAA was “efficacious and resultful” in the 
emergency, in the opinion of The Nebraska 
Farmer, but in the “long pull it did not give the 
answer to the farmer’s economic problem, * * * 
A better way will be found.” 


Coolidge Resignation| 
As Viewed by Press 


TREASURY ADVISER’S ACTION A 
BLOW TO ADMINISTRATION, 
MOST EDITORS BELIEVE 








A large majority of the newspapers 
commenting on the resignation of 
Thomas Jefferson Coolidge from the 
post of Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
emphasize the significance of the break 
in the official family of the Administra- 
tion, because Mr. Coolidge disapproves 








some of the financial policies of the 

| Government. 
ME: COOLIDGE, on account of his training as 
i a Boston banker, is held to have delivered 


a blow to the Administration in quitting the 
Treasury post, with disapproval of the Govern- 
ment finances and spending policies. 

The importance of the man and the influence 
of his position are mentioned by the New York 








Times (Dem.), and that paper comments: 

“It will doubtless be pointed out that Mr. 
Coolidge’s resignation follows that of several 
other conservative advisers of the Treasury. 

with many 


of the broad purposes of the Administration. 
But it is fair to assume that they have found 
it difficult to concur in all phases of the Gov- 
ernment’s spending program and still more dif- 
ficult to understand its silver policy.” 

The Canton (O.) Repository (Dem.) argues 
that Mr. Coolidge “could not approve the Ad- 
ministration’s emergency spending policy, and 
did not wish to appear to indorse, during an 
election year, a policy in which he did not have 
| confidence.” 
| Similar opinions are voiced by the Manchester 
| (N.H.) Union (Rep.) and the Watertown (N. Y.) 

Daily Times Wem.) 

“It is authoritatively reported,” according to 

the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) ,“that 

| the action of the Undersecretary is due to the 

| fact that he had come to the parting of the 

| ways, when he could no longer go along with a 

policy of continued increase of deficits and debt, 

of inflation no less definite because of its indi- 

rect processes, of possible dollar devaluation 
ahead.” 


| These men have been in sympathy 
| 
| 
































Wait Till After He’s Voted 





Cartoonist Orr in the Chicago Tribune | 





Hoover Farm Program 


From the Indianapolis Star (Rep.): 

‘ORMER PRESIDENT HOOVER pointed the 

way to recovery and permanent prosperity 
through permitting the farmer to run his own 
business and to make all the money he can by 
producing products to be sold not only in our 
own market, but abroad. He would keep aliens 
out of the American farmer’s home market and 
would have the Government lend a hand in help- 
ing him to sell abroad. The Hoover theory is 
the sane and logical one of making money by 
producing and selling something, instead of try- 
ing to get rich doing nothing and charging the 
bill up to the American consumer. 


* * 


From the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.): 
MANY, after reading Mr. Hoover's address, will 
7 wonder if he is not confused and at sea re- 
garding the entire problem and what should be 
done to solve it. Summed up, there was little in 
his speech of a constructive nature and hardly 
anything at all which will be remembered. In 
baseball parlance, Mr. Hoover struck out when 
it was hoped by his followers he would make at 
least a two-bagger. 
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(Editor's Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 


readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
liberately 


to convince any man that the origina- 
tors of the New Deal either do not know 
the Constitution or else they have de- 
intended 


show. 


to abrogate and 


able to American industry if given a fair 


The farm homes of this coufitry tell 
the story of the battle they have waged 


ures through Congress to improve condi- 
tions. Also he failed to mention that al- 
though this Congress has clothed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with almost unlimited 








lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


The Constitutional Issue 

Sir:—With such advisers as Prof. Felix 
Frankfurter and Dr. Guy Tugwell to 
think up unconstitutional laws, the Pres- 
ident has his yes-men in Congress pass 
them and set up barriers in our nation, 
class against class, section against sec- 
tion, the West against the East, and te 
farmers against the industrialists. 

Once before in the history of our na- 
tion our country was divided and it took 
a Civil War to bring it together again. 

Comes the President of the United 
States before a notable gathering of 
people in a speech heard over the en- 
tire nation via radio and declares that 
no matter what happens, no matter how 
many laws are declared unconstitutional, 
no matter how much it divides our 
nation, he and his professors are going 
to have their way some how or other. 

It was Tugwell and Frankfurter that 
devised the processing tax, controlled 
acreage, and the dole, and wrote into 
the law a stepping-stone for socialism, 
communism, fascism and what have you. 

These things bring ill will among 
men. * * * Will the President uphold 
the Constitution which he has sworn to 
do, or keep on in the way he has been 
going and divide the nation? He says 
he “will not retreat.” 

CHARLES N. ADAMS . 
Providence, R. I. 
x * * 


The 18th Amendment 
Sir:—The thought of such men as Al 
Smith, the nullifier, and James M. Beck 
nowadays hollering their devotion to the 
Constitution strikes me as being a sar- 
donic joke. The trouble with them is 
that they are for the Constitution or will 
nullify it, according to the way it pleases 
them. Citizens of both high and low 
degree should be taught that they owe 
a certain allegiance to every law, whether 
they like it or not, and that efforts to 
bring about repeal should never descend 
to the despicable procedure of sabotaging 
out of existence a law they do not like. 
GEORGE M. MONTROSS. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
x * * 


New Deal vs. Constitution 

Sir:—The far-reaching and _ historic 
decision of the Supreme Court on the 
AAA proves one monumental fact, 
which is: The Constitution of the 
United States and the New Deal can- 
not exist at the same time on Ameri- 
can soil. 

The consistent manner in which the 
Supreme.Court has discarded the New 
Deal enactments as fast as they have 
been brought before it certainly ought 


nullify it. * * * 

It is time now, in the election year, 
for the New Dealers to throw off their 
masks and get out from under their 
camouflage, and come before the people 
of the United States with the plain, 
definite, direct proposal to substitute 
the New Deal for the Constitution, to 
replace individualism with collectivism, 
to exchange liberty for regimentation. 

Let the people have a fair chance to 
decide whether they want to continue as 
sovereign, self-determinating citizens of 
the Republic of the United States or to 
surrender their freedom to the superin- 
tendency of a Socialistic Autocracy. 

REV. SELUS E. TULL, 
Pastor, First Baptist Church. 
Middlesboro, Ky. 
x * * 


The Agricultural Problem 

Sir:—The possibility you suggest in 
your editorial of Jan. 6 of increasing the 
outlets for American agriculture, by 
competition in the world markets, is far 
removed from probability. * * * 

Agriculture does not desire to fore- 
close the possibilities of increased out- 
let through world trade, but agriculture 
does object to this method as a means 
of solving the present problems. Agri- 
culture believes that this phase of the 
matter should be resolved into the pro- 
cedure that when and if world markets 
are open to agriculture, that agriculture 
will increase production to take care 
of this outlet, but that in the meantime 
agriculture must have methods of adapt- 
ing itself to the existing consumptive 
demand, * * * 

To my mind, the agricultural problem 
is just as dangerous to industry and 
labor as it is to agriculture. 

Berkeley, Cailf. H. G. ZUCKERMAN. 
* & @ 


The Frazier-Lemke Bill 

Sir:—In your article on pending leg- 
islation you speak of the Frazier-Lemke 
“greenback inflation” bill. 

This bill provides for the issuance of 
money just as it now is issued and 
through the already established agen- 
cies. I have no quarrel with you if you 
seek to term our present money green- 
back money but to claim that this is in- 
flation is mere propaganda. It is a par- 
tial restoration of the currency stand- 
ards that existed at the beginning of 
the present Administration. It is based 
on as sound a foundation as that upon 
which our nation stands, the American 
farm home. 

Had we had an adequate supply of 
the medium of exchange most of ow 
troubles would never have happened 
The American farm market is the big- 
gest market in the world and it’s avail- 




















and the sacrifices they have been forced 
to endure. Most of them feel a relief. 
today by virtue of the Supreme Court's 
decision on the three A's, despite claims 
to the contrary. It never was a farmer's 
measure. Its destruction will at ‘least 
place him on an even basis with Cana- 
dian farmers as far as pork goes. 

Pittsford, Mich. V. W. LANE. 
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Are New Dealers Democrats? 

Sir:—I always get a “kick” out of 
reading the Yeas and Nays. 

I received more than the usual “kick”, 
when I read the letter by Mr. John B. 
Beach of Palo Alto, Calif., in your issue 
of Jan. 6. He seems to have the idea 
that F. D. R. is a Democrat, and he 
States that he hopes and predicts that 
F. D. R. will carry 40 States in the next 
election, and that the Democratic Party 
shall be the larger party for at least 
eight more years. 

Now, F. D. R. might carry 40 States, 
and the Democratic Party might be the 
larger for at least eight more years, but 
we can't have both, because they are 
two different and distinct parties. If 
Mr. Beach will read over the Democratic 
Platform of 1932 and if he will think 
over what F. D. R. has done since 1932— 
he will “get my point”. R. GRAHAM. 
Dallas, Texas. 

x * *& 


Profit System Doomed? 

Sir:—Our President's idea of preserv- 
ing the profit system has been con- 
sistently carried forward; however, the 
chief beneficiaries thereof, like unto a 
drowning man, absolutely refuse to be 
saved, seemingly desiring to rule or rdin. 

Many people, sensing this seeming at- 
tiiude, concur in the President's attitude 
toward those who would rule or ruin 

The old and prevailing method of 
rugged individualism as typified in the 
so-called profit system seems to be 
doomed to an inglorious death, and co- 
operation for the benefit of all members. 
of society is on the way to realization. 
Los Angeles, Calif. F. C. FULLER. 

x * * 


Secretary Ickes’ Apology 

Sir:—I notice that Secretary Ickes in 
an open letter to former President Her- 
bert Hoover admits he was under a mis- 
taken impression when he declared re- 
cently that three laws signed by Presi- 
dent Hoover were held unconstitutional. 
Mr. Ickes in a sarcastic manner added, 
“It is entirely constitutional to do noth- 
ing’ and called the Hoover Admiinstra- 
tion “the do-nohing Administration.” 

Bosh! Mr. Ickes tailed to mention the 
fact that both Houses were. controlled 
by the Democratic party, rendering 
President Hoover powerless to put meas- 


power for the last three years, still there 
has nothing been done that is sound and 
constructive. 

But there has been heaped upon our 
country a huge national debt. brought 
about by the mis-deals of the New Deal. 

CAPT. D. ERNEST SMITH. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
2 & @ 


Not Alarmed by the Debt 

Sir:—What's all this furor about the 
30-billion indebtedness Mr. Roosevelt has 
plunged the country into? I note from 
the World Almanac “the gross debt of 
the U. S. on August 31, 1919, when the 
war debt was at its peak, was 26'» bil- 
lion plus”, and now with 20 million more 
inhabitants, but 3'2 billion more. 

Furthermore, I’m authoritatively in- 
formed that the per capita indebtedness 
of the U. S. is $200 plus, Great Britain 
$500 plus and France $700 plus. 

DR. JOHN D. NICODEMUS. 
Walkerville, Md. 
x * * 


Grateful to the Court 

Sir:—Thank God we have a Supreme 
Court. It will save this country from 
ruin. Those white-collared fat-heads 
in Washington would make a scrap of 
paper of the Constitution of the United 
States if they could. 
Gallatin, Mo. DR. M. B. BAILEY. 


x * *® 


For Fusion Government 

Sir:—I still feel that fusion govern- 
ment would be an admirable thing. The 
only difficulty would arise for the head 
of such a government being able to 
controF enough votes in Congress to be 
effective. * * * 

We older people think the country is 
going to the dogs. If we were younger 
we might consider immigration to Eng- 
land or Canada, but since we are old 
our only consolation is that we will not 
see the disasters that are likely to over- 
whelm us. IDA WOOD. 
Wayne, Pa. 

x** * 


Would Deport Aliens 

Sir:—We have in this country over 5,- 
000.000 un-naturalized citizens, over 
1,500,000 are on relief, and more are 
pouring in. Unemployment cannot ever 
be solved until this is stopped. 

Representative Martin Dies of Texas 
is trying to put through a bill that would 
do all of this, I have nothing 
against any alien, but these people who 
have come to this country and stayed 
years, been paid good wages, and still 
will nol become citizens should be de- 
ported at once. F. C. BELL. 
Dexter, N. Y. 





Politics by Radio: 
An Editorial Survey 


MAJORITY OF COMMENTING EDI- 
TORS FAVOR A FREE FORUM 
ON THE AIRWAYS 











The issue of “freedom of the air,” 
raised by Chairman Fletcher of the Re- 
publican National Committee is held by 
commenting newspapers to be an im- 
portant political question. Their attitude 
on radio's refusal to sell time for polit- 
ical material until after the conventions 
shows a division in these proportions: 
Supporting protest of Chairman 
Fletcher, 72 per cent; indorsing action 
of broadcasting companies, 28 per cent. 


M4soRITY of editors commenting on the 
~~” broadcasting controversy emphasize the be- 
lief that because of the system of licensing 
stations radio is really subject to political con- 
trol. An issue is made of the President’s ad- 
dress to Congress, described by some as a cam- 
paign utterance to which the opposition party 
has been unable to reply. On the other hand, 
barring of proposed Republican “skits” on the 
networks is viewed with tolerance because of the 
feeling that politics should not be so dramatized. 

Critics are represented by the statement from 
the New York Herald-Tribune (Rep.) that “as 
long as the death sentence (licensing provisions) 
overhangs the radio companies cannot but be 
aware of the fact that if they offend those in 
high places they may be denied new licenses.” 

The Los Angeles Times (Rep.) also maintains 
that “under the New Deal law the commission, 
politically appointed, has the power of life and 
death over broadcasting stations.” 


ON THE OTHER HAND 

“It would be regrettable,” states the South 
Bend Tribune (Rep.) “if only Government of- 
ficials were to be provided with radio facilities 
for partisan propaganda before the national 
canventions.” 

It is maintained by the Sacramento Bee 
(Dem.) that “the millions of radio listeners 
throughout the country have the right. to be 
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Cartoonist Carlisle in the Youngstown (Ohio) Vindicator 


There’s a Catch In It! 








protected against insidious and dubious forms 
of propaganda.” 

With a similar point of view, the Williamsport 
Sun (Dem.) advises that “the purpose of the 
radio companies may be to preserve the free- 
dom of the air to the listening public.” 

“Mr. Fletcher demurs to the editorial right of 
radio very possibly in the hope of making po- 
litical thunder out of an extraneous issue,” in 
the judgment of the Winston-Salem Journal 
(Dem.). 

“The absence of any rule would swamp the 
radio with a deluge of political speeches,” thinks 
the Saginaw (Mich.) Daily News (Rep.). 





Quips in the News 


It’s got so you can tell a man’s politics by the 
expression on his face when he discusses the 
Supreme Court.—The Southern Lumberman. 

” . 7 
Day of Felicitation 

The New York Legislature unanimously 
adopted a resolution congratulating the Presi- 
dent on his 54th birthday. Mr. Roosevelt no 
doubt will be glad to get all the non-contro- 
versial matters defined—New York Sun. 

* * - 
Cramping the Bankers 

By the time the President’s attack on the 
“money changers” reaches the small town poli- 
ticians they will have the bankers so scared 
that a man with a $20 bill will have a hard time 
breaking it up into small pieces—Helena (Mont.) 
Independent. 

* . . 
Packing the High Court 

Northwestern Kansas farmers want the Su- 
preme Court increased to a membership of 13. 
That might be unlucky for somebody.—Wichita 
Eagle. 
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Do 
You Know 


That 


{ MERICA’S fast-growing pub- 
lic discussion movement has 
already established more than 40C 
forums of various kinds bringing 
together 100,000 persons each 
year. The first nation-wide sur- 
vey of these public affairs forums 
has just been launched by a $330,- 
000 work relief grant. 
~a *& * 
(7IDER use of State sales taxes 
and the growing popularity 
of slot machines kept Federal 
mints busier in 1935 than they 
have been for fifteen years. 
New coins most in demand were 
pennies, nickels and dimes. Few 


silver dollars were minted. 
x * * 








LLEGAL acrobatics in the 
clouds during the first half of 
135 contributed to the death or 
fatal injury in airplane accidents 
of 15 pilots, 3 student pilots and 
4 passengers. 
x * * 
KNITTING is taboo for women 
visitors sitting in the gallery 
of the United States Senate. 

xk * 

‘HOSE who invested the legal 

limit of $10,000 in “baby bonds” 
last year may buy the same 
amount again this year. Treas- 
ury sales of “baby bonds” amount 
to more than a million dollars a 
day. 

x * * 

ALL motor boat owners now 

must have their craft licensed 
with the Collector of Customs of 
the district in which the boat is 
located. The license number 
awarded must be painted on both 
sides of the boat and the license 
must be carried on board at all 
times. 

x * * 
LTHOUGH the drought of 
1935 left little food for grass- 

hoppers, Federal and State en- 
tomologists say the number of 
“hopper” eggs laid in 1935 ex- 
ceeded the number laid in 1934. 
They predict grasshoppers will 
strike hardest next Summer in 
south central Montana, eastern 
Nebraska, and the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan. 

x * * 

(CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN tax 

payers have turned in $621,- 
867.65 to the Treasury’s “Con- 
science-Fund” since 1811. 

x * * 

PORTRAITS of living persons 

are not used on United States 
postage stamps. When it is neces- 
sary to use living models for de- 
signs, artists are instructed to 
draw a composite picture to pre- 
vent the identification of any in- 
dividual. 


kk 
NEW varieties of plants may be 
patented. Several hundred 


such patents have been issued 
since 1931 when the first plant 
patent was issued for a new type 
of rose. 

x * * 


MOTOR HIGHWAY to | 


Alaska, extending from Seat- 
tle through Canada to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, may be the outcome of 
pending negotiations between 
this country and Canada. Con- 
gress, at the last session au- 
thorized negotiations for con- 
struction of such a highway. 

x kk 
‘THE weekly newspaper field is 
decreasing. A directory of 
newspapers in the United States 
and Canada shows 8 daily and 156 
weekly newspapers closed dur- 
ing 1935. Total newspapers 
listed is 13,927, with trade papers 
at 2,676. It is estimated that 
English language daily newspa- 
pers were read by 38,450,000 peo- 
ple last year. 
xk * 
‘THOUSANDS of persons write 
the Agriculture Department 
each year, asking for free seeds 
although its last free distribu- 
tion was made 13 years ago. Not 
only does the Department have 
no free seed, it has no seeds or 
plants for sale either. 
xk * 
WOMEN’S increasing desire 
for silver fox furs has raised 
the annual crop from 6,000 pelts 
in 1923 to more than 170,000 pelts 
in 1934. Fox farmers received 
more than $7,000,000 for their 
last season’s pelts. 
xk * 
PRINTING for the Congress 
was particularly heavy during 
the 6 months from January to 
June, 1935. The Congressional 
Record for the six months main- 
tained a daily average of 80.47 
pages for 135 issues and required 
1,575,000 pounds of paper, of 


78714 tons. 
x kt 
({RIMINAL depredations cost 
the banks of the United 


States more than $24,000,000 in 
1935. 
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5. Budgeteer Douglas and Banker Bailie Resigned 








6. Messrs. Robert and Coolidge—Latest to Go 


—Photos by Underwood & Underwood 


Men and Finance 

DURING a period in the life of the 

nation when billion dollar figures 
are spoken of casually, and when the 
Government must time and again go 
before the public to borrow vast sums 
of money to sustain itself, no agency 
carries greater burdens than the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

To this establishment falls the duty 
of collecting taxes and otherwise rais- 
ing funds wherewith to meet the daily 
cost of government, to finance costly 
experiments, and to provide for the 
bounties and largesse which are being 
distributed to those in need and to 
those who must be placated. 

Especially during an Administration 
with a philosophy of “spending 
for recovery,” the Treasury acts not 
only as an intermediary between the 
planners and the doers—as a supplier 
of fuel for the machinery of govern- 
ment, but also, when called upon, as 
a formulator of fiscal policies. 

Thus it has come about during the 
past three years that the Treasury 
Building (Photo No. 1) in Washington 
has witnessed frequent clashes of ideas 
and personalities within its walls. 

Men hae come and gone; some re- 
tiring quietly, others In a comet-like 
blaze of fireworks. 


THE FIRST YEAR 

During its first year of reign, the 
present Administration placed the des- 
tinies of the Department in the hands 
of men versed in finance, banking and 
investment. Among these were Dean 
Acheson, Undersecretary; James P. 
Warburg, Adviser; and Tom K. Smith, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary. 
(Photo No. 2, left to right). 

To Mr. Acheson fell the task of rais- 
ing Government funds by the flotation 
of Government bonds and securities. 
The task was a difficult one. The Ad- 
ministration was embarking on a pol- 
icy of gold-buying designed to lower 
the value of the American dollar in 
terms of foreign currencies, and this 
had the effect of lowering Government 
securities values on the market. 

In protest, Mr. Acheson, after serv- 
ing six months, resigned. In doing so, 
he followed in the footsteps of Mr. 
Warburg, who after acting as United 
States financial adviser at the London 
economic conference in June, 1933, also 
objected to the Administration’s gold 
policy and resigned his office. 

There were others, however, who 
favored the Administration’s gold pol- 
icies; among them Professors George 
F. Warren and James H. Rogers 
(Photo No. 3, left and center), Treas- 
ury advisers whose monetary theories 
were then in vogue in Government 
circles. 

Professor Oliver M. W. Sprague 
(Photo No. 3, right), who had been 
brought back from the Bank of Eng- 
land to act as Financial Assistant in 
the Treasury, disagreed with their 
views, and when his own opinion was 
not even solicited, resigned his post. 

The stars of professors Warren and 
Rogers later dimmed and they also 
resigned from their jobs. 

To replace Mr. Acheson, the Presi- 
dent moved from his position as Farm 
Credit Administrator, Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., who after serving a few 
months as Undersecretary became 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Morgenthau (Photo No. 4, cen- 
ter) brought to the Department a 
number of new men, ‘including Mar- 
riner Eccles, now Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, as Special Assist- 
ant; Herman Oliphant, as Chief Coun- 
sel (Photo No. 4, left and right); and 
Earle Bailie (Photo No. 5, right), a 
New York investment banker who, 
after serving two months, returned to 
private business. 


THRIFTY SPENDERS 

After the Administration had com- 
pleted its first fiscal year in office, 
many criticisms were heard of the 
lack of economy in Government fi- 
nances. Outstanding among these 
was that directed by Lewis W. Douglas 
(Photo No. 5, left) who resigned as Di- 
rector of the Budget when, he said, he 
could not persuade the Administration 
to curtail its “excessive spending.” 

In the past few days two more men 
in key positions, Assistant Secretary 
Lawrence Wood Robert and Under- 
secretary T. Jefferson Coolidge, (Photo 
No. 6, left and right) have gone back 
to private business. 

The resignation of Undersecretary 
Coolidge, who leaves the Treasury on 
Feb. 15, is regarded in some quarters 
as a blow to the Administration. It 
marks, say Administration critics, an- 
other in a long list of men of recog- 
nized character and ability who have 
lost faith in the wisdom of the Gov- 
ernment’s policies. 

Friends of the Administration feel 
that he will be hard to replace, but 
that his resignation, like that of otHtrs 
who have gone, is no reflection upon 
Government policies. 
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The 1935 Picture 


Of Foreign Trade answer of Government economists 


Not for 25 years has America’s 
foreign trade come,so close to strik- 
ing a balance as in 1935, Department 
of Commerce figures reveal. 

This means that purchases from 
abroad rose to within hailing dis- 
tance of total sales. They were re- 
spectively 2,048 million dollars (im- 
ports) and 2,282 million dollars (ex- 
ports). 

Thus the “favorable balance” of 
trade was 234 million, the smallest 
since 1910. 

How was this balance paid for? 
The answer is that it was paid for 
by gold and silver. Actually more 
than two billion dollars’ worth of 
these metals came to America, rep- 
resenting in part a transfer of capi- 
tal. With gold thus being drained 














FLORIDA 


HAVANA - NASSAU 


THE SOUTH 
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THE ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL 
Ly. Washington daily at 5:10 
P.M. All Pullman train to 
Florida. 

FASTER THAN EVER BEFORE 





Two other trains leave Wash- 
ington at 1:50 P.M. and 2:40 
A.M. for the Carolinas, Georgia 
and Florida resorts. Coaches, 
sleeping, dining, lounge cars. 


Two other trains leave Wash- 
ington at 1:50 P.M. and 10:40 
P.M. for Athens, Atlanta and 
Birmingham. Coaches, sleeping, 
dining, lounge cars. 


For information and reservations 
consult your local ticket agent or 


EDWARD PLACK, A.G.P.A. 
714 14th St., N.W., Washington. D.C, 
Tel. National 0637-38 
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export balances to be paid for? The 
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is, not less exports; but more of both 
exports and imports, the latter ris- 
ing faster. 
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such an exciting surprise. 
same elegance is there . 


of tradition—but 
ously blended in a setting of ultra 
smart modernity. 
Room Cocktail Lounge with Raoul 
Lipoff and his orchestra, and the 
Alpine Grill will add immeasur- 
ably to your visit. Here you will 
find not only convenient location 
and unexcelled cuisine, but also 
real value in fine living. Rates from 
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. the 
same gentility ... the same wealth 


now, harmoni- 


The new Gold 
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For your information 


Schenley “Newsfacs’ 


AIDING EMPLOYMENT...A recent survey at one of 


some 





the four Schenley plants showed all units of the 
plant to be operating on double shifts. Whereas 
1,200 employees handled production in one unit 
last summer, there are now more than 2,500 at 
work. An additional unit giving employment to 


300 persons has just been opened. 


AN AID TO BUILDING .. . The executive in charge of 





construction and maintenance of the Schenley plants 
has supervised, since Repeal, more than five miles 
of plant construction for the Schenley company. 


Schenley 


MARK*OF MERIT WHISKIES 


The Mark of Merit 





your buying guide 





America’s finest blend of straight whiskies. “It’s ALL whiskey” 





SCHENLEY’S 
GOLDEN WEDDING 


Scheniey Distribaters, Inc., New York, ¥. F. 
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‘O tax or not to tax in an election year— * 


that’s the questic ion. 
Tip is that 1937 will ‘be the big budget 
balancing year. 
x * * 
Shift in power brings Congress and Su- 
preme Court out into limelight. 
* * “{ 
President loses control over his budget. 
* *w * 
Re-shuffiing of position under way among 
New Deal leaders. 
se 8 


\ R. ROOSEVELT and Congress are face to face 
=. with an acute tax problem. 

Already they are confronted by five billion dol- 
lars of deficit not mentioned in the President’s 
budget message. 

The dilemma, as 
this 

Either new 
trouble. 

But: If new taxes, then the threat of political 
trouble. 

Which is to carry more weight when the de- 
cisions are made® 

A cue for the immediate future may be found in 
the statement of an influential Senaior. Asked 
concerning the source of money to finance a 
new farm plan, he said: 

“Let Henry Morgenthau tell you where the 
money is coming from.” 

In other words, leading Congressmen are in a 
mood to forget new taxes at the present session 
while the Secretary of the Treasury continues 
to find money through borrowing. 

Mr. Morgenthau argued in the inner councils 
of the New Deal that if he is to be charged with 
finding the money then he should have a voice 
in spending that money. 

The leading spenders answered that their’s is 
the job of spending; his the job of keeping quiet 
and finding the dollars to spend. 

When Mr. Roosevelt offered his budget to 


Treasury officials see it, is 


taxes or the chance of financial 


—Wide World 
PLANS FOR RAILROAD PROFITS 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation Joseph B. 
Eastman, in his annual report to Congress, requests 
extension of his office, which expires in June, to 
1941, at the same time suggesting a number of re- 
forms in the law. 








Congress he disclosed that his Secretary of the 
Treasury had lost the argument. 

But now the outpouring of Federal funds 
threatens to exceed the expectations of even 
the leading spenders. 

That forces the President again to face the 
problem of taxation to raise money for pay- 
ments to relief workers, payments to veterans 
and payments to farmers. 

It also forces him—and Congressmen stress 
this point—to consider the effect of new taxes 
in a campaign year. 





New Taxes Certain? 


If Not This Year, Then Next, 
Comes Day of Reckoning . 


OING the round in Congress is this tip: If 
new taxes are delayed this session, then 
look out for 1937. Regardless of who is Presi- 
dent, budget balancing will have to be the order 
of the day. 

All immediate consideration stems from these 
facts: 

1.—Work relief for 1936-37 fiscal year is to 
cost about two billions more than the President 
showed in his budget. 

—The soldiers’ bonus is to cost two billions 
more than veterans’ expenses listed in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

3.—Due to an end of processing taxes, coupled 
with almost certain continuance of farm boun- 
ties in some form, an added net deficit of ap- 
proximately one billion dollars appears. 

That makes five billion dollars of debt not fig- 
ured on by Mr. Roosevelt as late as January 6. 
No provision is made for other billions of lend- 
ing or spending that Congress may approve. 


POSSIBLE TAXES THIS YEAR 


What taxes may the President recommend at 
this session to meet the new financial problem 
and what are the odds on enactment if recom- 
mended? 

Best guessers in Congress give the following 
appraisal: 

New processing taxes or excise to finance pros- 
pective farm bounties. Already announced that 








Plans Back in Limelight—Unbudgeted Outlays Raise Question of 
Paying Bills—Business Outlook and Federal Spending 
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MPORTANT changes have occurred in the June 30, 1937, Balance 
Sheet of the Federal Government since it was presented on Page 
3 issue of the United States News. 


1 of the Jan. 


Above is shown a revised Balance Sheet. 
This represents the amount by 
which the AAA benefit payments will exceed collections of the proc- 
Not included are the costs of any new farm program or 


debt is an item of $460,000,000. 


essing tax. 


they will be recommended. Fifty-fifty chance of * 


enactment this year. 

Retroactive exactions to capture $200,000,000 
impounded processing taxes ordered returned by 
the Supreme Court. Ten to one that they will 
be urged. Better than even money that they 
will be acted upon. Ten to one Congress will 
close the door to refunds of a billion dollars in 
processing taxes paid. 

Income taxes increased in lower brackets and 
increased on corporations to provide added funds 
to finance work relief. Two to one that they 
will not be urged by the President at this time. 
Ten-to-one they will not come out of Congress. 

Income taxes increased in surtax brackets 
above $5,000. Even money that they will be rec- 
ommended. Three to two that they will not be 
voted this year. 

Inheritance taxes increased to provide the 
millions needed to amortize the soldiers’ bonus. 
Even money that they will be recommended by 
the President and better than even money that 
they will be delayed by Congress. 

General manufacturers’ sales tax to broaden 
the base of Federal taxation. Uncertain chance 
that the President will urge at this time. Even 
less of a chance that Congress will enact. 


EVER RISING LOAD OF DEBT 

Is there doubt about the country’s ability to 
carry the prospective new debt load if Congress 
is prepared to go along on a plan for increasing 
taxes? 

Treasury officials have none. What worries 
them is not the problem of carrying debt once 
created, but of finding the new dollars for the 
vast immediate outlays. 

What worries them, too, is accumulating evi- 
dence that relatively permanent new drains on 
Treasury funds are being established by group 
pressure with uncertainty concerning funds to 
meet the added demand. 

The following numerically strong and politi- 
cally powerful groups have a call on Federal 
funds: 

—Farmers, 
sure them what they regard as 
the national income. 

2.—Unemployed, who now are assured by New 
Deal decisions that jobs created at Federal ex- 
pense are to continue indefinitely. 

3.—Old people, who are about to benefit for 
the first time from grants out of the national 
treasury and whose demands will increase year 
by year under present Federal policy. 

4.—Former soldiers, who now are cleaning up 
bonus payments, but who already are laying 
the groundwork for a pension demand in addi- 
tion to present outlays of more than $700,000,000 
a year. 

Once the November election is out of the way 
the next President will face the immediate task 
of putting Federal finances in order. 

That means—almost all important officials in 
Washington say—a new tax drive in 1937 that 
will be the real thing. 

Then, for the first time, millions of people will 
become aware of how the bills of the last few 
years are to be paid. 

Either that or more currency tinkering. 

Such is the appraisal as seen through Treas- 
ury Department eyes. 

Some important groups in Congress prefer to 
try more experiments with the country’s money 
before starting to tax. 

Mr. Roosevelt has let them know that he is 
not in sympathy with new currency moves just 
now, unless in the direction of currency stabili- 
zation, 
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Added to the public 


Control of the Dow 


Congress Regaining Power; 
A Check on Executives 


SK Congress, don’t ask me, repli fr. Roose- 
velt to a newspaper man’s que:y concern- 
ing details of a new farm plan. 

A committee of Senators then decided to 
change the version of a farm program approved 
by the President. 

“You'll have to get your answer from Con- 
gressmen,” Henry A. Wallace told inquirers seek- 
ing light. “We represent the executive arm of 
the Government not the ‘legislative.” 

Also, there are to be no comments on Supreme 
Court decisions not checked by the Attorney 
General, the President advised newspaper men. 

“IT can tell what is good for the ccuntry eco- 
non ‘cally, but I can’t tell you what is legal. The 
lawyers will have to do that,” the Secretary of 
Agriculture said. 

In these observations of the past week is re- 
flected the shift of power occurring in Washing- 
ton. 

The executive, the legislature and the judiciary 
are slipping back into their traditional balance, 
after nearly three years of executive domination. 
Congress and the Courts—in the background 
since early in 1933—now rank in importance with 
the Presidency. 
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PROTECTION FOR BUSINESS 


Is there cause for thought on the part of busi- 
ness men in the implications of this shift? 

They now can know: 

First, that the lower courts, backstopped by 
the Supreme Court, will stand across the path 
of attempted laws to broaden the powers of the 
Federal Government. A method of procedure 
now is at hand to test the Federal power to 
levy pay roll taxes for support of an old age in- 
surance system or to encourage State unemploy- 
ment insurance systems. 

Business men can make pians assured that the 
Supreme Court—so long as the Constitution is 
unamended—will protect them from new Fed- 
eral controls over production or labor relations. 

Second, that the President, even if not in sym- 
pathy with the business viewpoint, cannot domi- 
nate the Federal Government. 

Third, that Congress remains as important as 
the Presidency and its control equally as vital. 
But even the loss of Congress leaves the Supreme 
Court as a check to innovations of sweeping 
nature, 


CONGRESS ASSERTS ITSELF 


Yet the regaining of power by Congress, while 
a check on the Executive, is found in the light 
of recent developments to add some problems. 

Thus: 

In the present shift the President has lost a 
measure of his control over the Federal budget. 

Congress, not the President, initiated the drive 
for the immediate payment of the soldiers’ bonus 
at a cost of about $2,000,000,000. 

Congress, not the President, is showing in- 
terest in the idea of printing $3,000,000,000 of 
greenbacks to refinance farm mortgages as a 
prelude, if successful, to doing the same for city 
mortgages. 

If a plan for farm bounties is voted, and taxes 
to support it are forgotten, Congress will take 
responsibility. 

The end to executive domination of Congréss 
may, if present signs are borne out, be followed 
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possible refunds of processing taxes already collected. 

The sum for work relief was increased by another $1,000,000,000 
to place it in agreement with the estimate mentioned by Secretary 
Morgenthau while testifying on the “bonus” 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Net effect of these changes is to increase the amount to be raised 
by future taxes from $26, 346,0 000,000 to $27, 806, 000, ),000. 


measure before the 


by bloc domination with log- oaliiea the » ent 
ant game. 

The Supreme Court has pointed out that the 
power of Congress to spend money for what it 

‘nks is the general welfare is a power that is 

oject to few practical limitations, other than 
the veto power of the President. 

Similarly, the power of Congress to tax to 
raise revenue is almost equally unlimited, pro- 
vided the taxation does not involve regulation 
as an important adjunct. 

The Federal Government, unable to control 
industry or agriculture on a constitutional basis, 
still can spend and tax to raise the money to 
spend. 


The New Deal Line-up 


Latest Estimate of Relative 
Power of New Deal Chiefs 


MANEUVERS under way inside the New Deal 
involve important changes in the personal 
fortunes of leading New Dealers. 

Even though asked to share part of their 
power with Congress and the Supreme Court, 
most of these men still find Government in- 
teresting. 

The latest line-up looks lke this: 

Henry Morgenthau outmaneuvered by the 
spenders, but staying on the job. The Secretary 
of the Treasury set out early in the Fall to battle 
Harry L. Hopkins and Harold L. Ickes and the 
other big spenders of Federal funds. He now 
has come off second best. 

Mr. Hopkins, after a period of uncertainty, 
emerges on top of the heap. His WPA is put 
down for more billions than his advisers privately 
had said would be needed to continue the plan. 

Mr. Ickes, shorn of power by the Supreme 
Court upset of NRA and the Presidential con- 
traction of PWA, still finds plenty to do as Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Differences with others 
in the Administration are adjusted, ending talk 
of early resignation. 


BROADER FARM POWERS 


Henry A. Wallace was going to receive, under 
the new plan of farm aid through soil conserva- 
tion, powers even broader than those now exer- 
cised by him. A newspaper man remarked to the 
Secretary that the new scheme seemed to rest 
the future of agriculture in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture and of God, and won- 
dered how he would stand up under this power. 

“I managed to survive more than two years of 
AAA,” Mr. Wallace replied. 

Now, however, a committee of Senators has 
ordered the Secretary to draft a farm plan that 
will center power in the States rather than in 
him. , 

Marriner Eccles, chairman of the new Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Banking 
system, finds that Senator Carter Glass, his an- 
tagonist, is satisfied with the men who will com- 
pose the Board. This is taken to mean that the 
Senator is convinced that few radical monetary 
ideas will flow from the Reserve Board control 
of credit. 

As for President Roosevelt himself, the course 
he intends to follow is uncertain. 

The question is whether he will play for more 
power for the Congress and the Executive, and 
less power for the Courts, through advocacy of 
an amendment to the Constitution or a move 
in Congress to narrow lower Court powers. 

Inside guessers are betting that the Constitu- 
tional issue will go untouched. 
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More Money to Spend 


Outpouring of Billions May 
Give Business New Spurt 


(THE course of business over the months ahead 
is expected to revolve around Federal out- 
pourings of money. 

Billions for the bonus, billions for work reliet, 
hundreds of millions for farm bounties mean 
consumer purchases and continued trade activity. 

Hesitancy that followed the break-up of the 
AAA farm control plan already is found to be 
giving way to renewed assurance. 

All farm plans yet suggested by Administre- 
ticn Senators involve bounty payments to farm- 
ers of at least $500,000.000 a year, whether dis- 
tribution is through State governments or 
through the Federal Government. 

Besides, the outlook for farm income in 1936 
is for a definite increase over 1935 even without 
bounties because of the supply and demand 
position of the industry and the larger pur- 
chasing power in the cities. 

Thus the farm market is expected to continue 
active. 


REVIVAL OF BUILDING 

In the cities, a revival of home building activ- 
ity, spending by industry for improvements and 
larger relief expenditures are counted on to add 
measurably to purchasing power wher compared 
with 1935. 

The New Deal is banking for a return to office 
on the continuance of improving business. 

Evidences of any slackening of activity that 
promise to be important can be counted on to 
result in attempts by the Government in Wash 


—Underwood & Underwood 
“PROTECTION FOR CONSUMER” 
Representative Sam Rayburn, Chairman of the 
House Interstate Commerce Committee, proposes 
| an amendment to the Federal Trade Commission 
Act which would protect consumers from de- 
ceptive trade practices, 








ington to result in a new shot of vurchasing 
power into the arm of business. 

The prognosticators here look for little if any 
boost to American business from any foreseeable 
developments abroad during the year. 

Foreign trade continues relatively stagnant. 
Germany and Italy find it harder and harder to 
get foreign exchange with which to buy goods 
abroad. France is preoccupied with domestic 
financial problems. England keeps up her tariff 
walls. 

Recovery here is found to depend largely on 
domestic factors and the biggest single factor 
remains Government spending. 


The Business Picture 


Activity Suffers a Check 
Which May Be Short-lived 


(THE immediate business picture reflects some 
check to activity. 

Automobile production, usuaily in full swing 
during January, slackened this year because of 
the two months head start under the new pro- 
duction schedules. 

Steel output slid off a bit, too, after joining 
with automobiles to play a big part in the 20 
per cent rise in industrial production during 
the last half of 1935. 

The Supreme Court upset of the New Deal 
farm prcegram has been followed by a slowing 
down of trade in parts of the Middle West and 
South. 

This slackening, however, is expected to be 
short-lived when farmers receive assurance that 
bounties are to continue and that markets are 
not going to be upset by the removal of all mar- 
keting and production controls. 

The Department of Labor reports that in De- 
cember 323,000 workers returned to jobs in man- 
ufacturing and non-manufacturing industries, 
thereby adding $13,300,000 to weekly pay rolls. 

This represents a gain of 694,700 workers over 
December, 1935, and pay rolls $38,100,000 a week 
larger. 

So far as figures can disclose, the industrial 
and business picture of the country seems to the 
Government prognosticators to be sound, with 
activity still likely to point upward after a brief 
hesitation at this time. 

OweEN Scott. 
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RAPID succession of fiscal 
changes and rumors of more to 
came have so far unsettled the 
President’s budget of Jan. 6 that 
not even the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is certain what is or is not a 
part of the Administratfon’s finan- 
cial policies. 

In this budget message the Presi- 
dent said: “If the Congress enacts 
legislation at the coming session 
which will impose additional 
charges upon the Treasury, I 
strongly urge that additional taxes 
be provided to cover such charges.” 

Yet bill after bill has been pro- 
posed in Congress with no new tax 
included. When asked where the 
money is to come from, the sponsors 
usually reply: “That is up to the 
Secretary of the Treasury.” 

With Congress apparently off on 
a spending spree that may more than 
double the deficit contemplated by 
President Roosevelt, the money mar- 
kets have become a trifle uneasy. 
Talk of inflation or further devalu- 
ation of the dollar has caused the 
market value of Government bonds 
to drop slightly and the gold value 
of the dollar to fall to its lowest 
point since 1934. 

All these events have centered at- 
tention on Secretary Morgenthau. 
Everyone with a financial problem 
has sought an answer from him. 
When newspapermen saw him on 
Jan. 23 and peppered him with 
questions on financial policies, he 
scotched rumors of immediate dol- 
lar tinkering but as to future fiscal 
policies all he could say was: 

“I hope to see the picture much 
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PROBLEMS FOR THE TREASURY 
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Budget Unsettled as Congress Continues 
To Spend; Some Plans For New ‘Taxes; 
Reserve Board Personnel 





weeks both as to finances and reve- 
nues.” 

As to new tax proposals the Sec- 
retary called attention to his stand 
in the past that it was not his duty 
to suggest tax measures to Congress. 
His job, he feels, is an administra- 
tive one and not a legislative one. 

But if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has no new tax proposals to 
make, other members of the Cabinet 
soon will. The same day that Mr. 
Morgenthau saw members of the 
press, Attorney General Cummings 
announced that a new tax program 
was “in process.” 

It seems that the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Agri- 
culture are drafting a tax measure 
to provide sufficient revenue for 
whatever farm program is de- 
veloped. Average cost of most farm 
programs thus far suggested has 
been about $500,000,000 a year. At 
least three different methods of 
raising the revenue are under con- 
sideration. 


THREE TAX PROPOSALS 
Most favored by members of Con- 
gress who will express an opinion 


| on the subject is a reenactment of 


more clearly in the next several | 





processing taxes similar to those 
declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court’s recent AAA decision. If 
passed again the tax measure 


| would be entirely divorced from any 
farm program. 

Second tax method being con- 
sidered by some tax experts is an 
excise tax on manufacturers’ sales. 
The third method would increase 
surtaxes on high incomes and lower 
the exemptions now allowed against 
income taxes. 


FINANCING THE BONUS 

To date no revenue measure has 
been mentioned in connection with 
the cash payment of the bonus. 
While this is not a recurring item, 
like a farm program, it amounts to 
a figure well over the $2,000,000,000 
to which the veterans will be en- 
titled. This measure calls on the 
Treasury to pay back interest 
charges on all loans made by banks 
against bonus certificates. 

The Treasury is also called on to 
reimburse the Government Life In- 
surance Fund for sums advanced to 
veterans in loans. This amounts to 
$507,000,000 but will cause the Treas- 
ury no immediate worry as new 
bonds can be issued directly to the 
Trust Fund. 

All told, the bonus measure calls 
for an appropriation of $2,237,000,- 
000 more than the sum now in the 
Adjusted Service Certificate Fund. 
If the cost of this, along with inter- 
est charges, were to be raised by 
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Labor: Throwing Down th 


To the Sponsors of 


OFGANIZED labor in America ap- 
proaches the parting of the ways. 

The issue is the type of organiza- 
tion which shall prevail—the time- 
honored craft union or the union 
which comprises all employes in an 
industry, irrespective of the kind 
of work which they do. 

A critical showdown impends. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is committed to the craft union, the 
annual convention having so voted 
last September. 


A militant minority, forming the 
Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation, has gone into attion for 
changing the balance of power. This 
it expects to do by pushing indus- 
trial unions in mass production in- 
dustries and so adding to its voting 
power at the conventions. 











WOULD YOU BUY..... 
Am. Rad. or Simmons? 


The real situation for investors is none too 
obvious. What would yor do? One of these 
stocks has an “Index of Gain Power" regis- 
tered at .0095, the other .0336d. Some day 
one will far outstrip the other because of 
this difference . . . and for no other reason, 
Canny investors will get our comparison now, 
with the interpretation of the “index” for 
these issues and its revealing incisiveness. 
FREE to readers of this advertisement— 
write to Dept. 142 L today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
Ab 


24 Fenway, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Last week in Miami, Fla., the ex- 


ecutive council of the Federation | 


first branded this committee as a 
secession group and then appointed 


a three-man body to carry out a | 


mandate of dissolution. 


The Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, however, is in no mood 
to be dissolved. Its leader, John L. 
Lewis of the United Mine Workers, 
set forth its aims and purposes last 
week in an address to a conference 
in Cleveland, O., which was planning 
an aggressive drive to unionize the 
automobile industry. 

What he wants is no interference 
with the right to organize all work- 
ers in mass production industries 
into a single union for each in- 
dustry. Craft workers in these in- 
dustries are what he calls “paper 
jurisdictional claims” of the craft 
unions, because, he asserts, they | 
have not actually been organized 
in any large numbers as actual 
members and the claim to reserve 
them for enlistment in craft unions 
is holding back the move to organ- 
ize the many who belong to no 
special craft. 

Mr. Lewis has gone further. In 
addressing rubber workers at Ak- 
ron, he told them that if they do 
not receive from the A. F. of L. the 
right to organize as an industrial 
union within the Federation they 
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e Gage of Battle 


Mass Organization 


may do so outside the Federation. 
Then he hinted that his own group 
might follow the:a out. 

On its face-a quarrel over juris- 
diction, the movement is actually 
one of far wider implications. 

In the first place Mr. Lewis aims 
at making over the entire labor or- 
ganization. Says he: 


VERY BROAD MOVEMENT 

“The field for the organization of 
industrial unions is as broad as the 
scope of the basic industrial under- 
takings of the country. There are 
only a few craft unions remaining in 
our big industries.In the limited 
number of cases where they do exist, 
they must be persuaded, if possible, 
to become the nucleus of industrial 
unions.” 

In the second place, industrial un- 
ions are seen by Mr. Lewis as the 
spearhead of the drive for securing 
equality of bargaining power be- 
tween labor and management. 

The objectives of the movement 
are thus stated: 

“Industrial unionism contemplates 
the elimination of industrial and 
financial autocracy, excessive profits 
for a few, and a redistribution of 
industrial output which shall as- 
sure steady employment and ade- 
quate compensation to all classes of 
industrial workers. 

“Such a program can be attained, 
not only without impairing capital 
requirements of our basic industries, 
but also with distinct advantage to 
security holders, for the reason that 
increased mass purchasing power 
thus brought into being will insure 
continuity of operations and stabili- 
ty in legitimate returns to invested 
capital.” 


CALL TO POLITICAL ACTION 

Finally there is a call to political 
action. Of it, Mr. Lewis said: 

“It will be increasingly necessary 
for two reasons: first, to safeguard 
the fundamental rights of indus- 
trial democracy; and, second, to 
secure legislative and perhaps con- 
Stitutional sanctions for its eco- 
nomic program. Success in the or- 
ganization of our basic industries 
will bring with it the political power 
which the labor movement has 
hitherto lacked for the attainment 
of its objectives.” 

JOHN W. TAYLOR. 





New Securities Issues 


Registered With SEC 


THE Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission announced the filing for 

registration during the past week of 

the following new security issues: 

THOMPSON PRODUCTS, INC, 
Cleveland, Ohio—10,000 shares of no 
par value $5 cumulative convertible 
prior preference stock and 56,334 
shares of no par value common stock. 
Offering price of preferred stock $105 
a share. Common stock to be reserved 
for options. 

LONDON DEEP MINES COMPANY, 
Leadville, Colo.—1,799,988 shares of 
unissued 25 cent par value common 
stock to be offered as follows: First 
600,000 shares at 25 cents a share 
and the remaining at 50 cents a share 
Also registered were $150,000 of pro- 
duction warrants to be issued as a 
bonus to purchasers of the first 600,- 
000 shares of common stock on a dol- 
lar for dollar basis. 

THE NEW YORK WOMAN, INC., New 










York City—678,097 shares of $1 par 
value common stock, to be offered in 
form of voting trust certificates, 300,- 
000 of which are to be offered to the 

i t $1.25 each with the remain- 


ing reserved for the exercise of op- 
tions. 
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Money goes farther 
when it’s budgeted. Send 
for your copy of the John 
Hancock Home Budget 
Sheet. 
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fied that they are not to be reap- 
pointed are Marriner S. Eccles, pres- 
ent chairman, and M. S. Szymczak, 
both appointees of Mr. Roosevelt. 


taxes Over a five-year period, an ad- | ket purchases from a range of 25 to 
ditional levy of $500,000,000 a year | 45 per cent of market prices to a 
would be required. range of 25 to 55 per cent. 

While all these matters lie at This may well be the last official 
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$40,000,000 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


General Mortgage 334% Bonds, Series “C” 
Dated April 1, 1920 Due April 1, 1970 





Interest payable without deduction for any tax, assessment or governmental charge (other than Federal income taxes and 

except such portion of such taxes, assessments or other charges of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania as may be, in the aggre- 

gate, in excess of five mills per annum on each dollar of the principal of the Bonds) which the Railroad Company or its suc- 

eessors or assigns or the Trustees’ under the Mortgage may be required to pay or retain therefrom under any present or future 
law of the United States of America or of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 





- 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, Corporate Trustee. 





The Bonds will be redeemable, at the option of the Company, as a whole but not in part, at any time on sixty days’ published 
notice, to and including April 1, 1945 at 105%, thereafter to and including April 1, 1955 at 104%, thereafter to and including 
April 1, 1960 at 103%, thereafter to and including April 1, 1965 at 10244 % and thereafter at 100% plus a premium equal to 
1% of 1% for each six months between the date of redemption and April 1, 1970, in each case with accrued interest, 
all as will be provided by indenture (to be dated February 1, 1936) supplemental to the General Mortgage. 





In the opinion of counsel, these Bonds are legal investments for savings banks under the laws of New York (New York 
Banking Law of April 5, 1929, as amended by the Acts of January 26, 1932, April 21, 1933, 
April 5, 1934 and April 29, 1935) and other States. 





The sale of these bonds is subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission and all legal penton in connection 
with the issue and sale thereof are subject to the approval of counsel for Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 





The proceeds of the sale of the Bonds will be used by the Railroad Company, Saget with treasury funds to the extent required, 
to redeem on May 1, 1936, at 105% and accrued interest, the Railroad Company’s Secured 5% Bonds, 
due November 1, 1964, now outstanding in the principal amount of $50,000,000. 





Copies of a circular of the Company, dated January 23, 1936, describing these Bonds and giving information 
regarding the Company, may be obtained from the undersigned on request. 





Offering price 98'4% and accrued interest to date of delivery, 
to yield 3.84% to maturity. 





Subject as aforesaid the Company has agreed to sell and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have agreed to buy the above bonds at 96% % and 
accrued interest to date of delivery. Temporary bonds exchangeable for definitive bonds when prepared may 
be delivered in the first instance. The Company has agreed to make application in due 
course to list these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 





Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, January 23, 1936, 
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Croosry MEN are switching to Mount 
Vernon, now plentiful, priced accordingly, 
and in the old e bottle so familiar 
before prohibition. It is Maryland straight 
rye whiskey, bottled in bond under U. S. 
Government supervision . . . requirements 
of which, as to full 100 proof, storage in 
barrels, and freedom from addition of 
younger spirits, are more rigid than those 

of any other country in the world. Every 

drop kindly smooth and sweet from 4% 





- J 


years in wood. If you prefer a really 
fine American whiskey, Mount Vernon 


(made 


THE A. M. S. DIVISION, NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION, BALTIMORE, MD. 


International Awards 





Exclusive Distributor—GLOBE DISTRIBUTING CO.—Washington, D. C. 
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“In proportion as the structure of o govern: ° “| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is — We ORO) SREB defend to the death your right to say it.” 
: tial that public opinion should be enlightened. VOLTAIRE 
\ GEORGE WASHINGTON 
. v 
“Mr. R C " | 
R. ROOSEVELT WCONCURS 
Striking Similarity Between Majority Opinion Written by Justice Roberts in AAA Case 
And the Opinion Expressed to a Nation-wide Radio Audience by Mr. Roosevelt 
In March, 1930—Warnings Are Given aie Usurpation 
By DAVID LAWRENCE 
VERY now and then when a decision of the Supreme 4 education, of social welfare, and of a dozen other im- 4 no restrictions save such as are self-imposed. The 
Court of the United States is handed down, some of portant features. In these, Washington should not be argument when seen in its true character and in the 
the justices while agreeing with the conclusions encouraged to interfere.” — light of its inevitable results, must be rejected. 
reached by their colleagues may phrase their views in Could anything be more explicit in support of Justice Who rejects it better than does Franklin D. Roosevelt 
a different way and render what are termed “concurring” Roberts than the solemn declaration uttered by Mr. in the same 1930 speech when with true patriotic instinct 
opinions. Roosevelt about the rights of the States and particularly and reverence for the Constitution he spoke as follows: 
The opinion handed down by Justice Roberts three his words of caution about the unwisdom of having Con- ‘ “The United States Constitution has proven itself 
weeks ago on behalf of the majority of the Supreme yi oe in bw bn peta a —" pursuits porshassihora a compilation of rules of 
Court in holding the AAA unconstitutional might well —neretolore an individual right and liberty: a ee eer ae : : 
be accompanied a the records of the historian es the v , mamas eile why © mem Bali 
words: “Mr. Roosevelt concurs.” CONCURS AS TO wat 4 — wa pee Atlantic Coast, combining into one nation for the 
For there is a remarkable parallel in the language of the POWERS THAT Roberts Speen: first time scattered and feeble States, newly released 
Roberts opinion and the address delivered by Franklin D. “From the peatry = from the autocratic control of the English govern- 
Roosevelt to a nation-wide audience on March 2, 1930, ARE RESERVED pg nel od deans —— hg aay en dopa < tiga a 
w ° ° 
as Governor of the State ot New Fork. Ry a powers, it follows that those not expressly granted, tunately for the stability of our nation, it was already 
Mr. Roosevelt's exposition of constitutional govern- or reasonably to be implied from such as are confer- apparent that the vastness of the territory presented 
ment and practice given on that occasion is about the best red, are reserved to the States or to the people. To geographical and climatic differences which gave to 
that anyone has written in recent times: Let us examine ye any eppinen te the contrary, the Tenth the States wide differences in the nature of their in- 
mendment was adopted. i i 
ie parallel. “The same aeaiaaiiian, otherwise stated, is that Ss Sey Se ee oe 
Justice Roberts wrote: powers not granted are prohibited. Vv 
“Each State has all governmental powers save such “None to regulate agricultural production is CESSITY OF “Already the New England 
as the people, by their Constitution, have conferred given, and therefore legislation by Congress for that NECES 0 States vee nd pol . 
= + sav erga denied to the States, or re- purpose is forbidden. ‘HOME RULE’ ping and manufacturing, bes 
. es “It is an established principle that the attainment the South was devoting itself 
The Federal Union is a government of delegated of a prohibited end wok not ' accomplished under WELL STATED almost exclusively to chs easier 
powers. It has only such as are expressly conferred the pretext of the exertion of powers which are eacieubteeh which 0 wibhis diatiie ueneieel 
upon it and such as are reasonably to be implied from ranted.” oT , to the f f P Constituti 
those granted. In this respect we differ radically from —. ; — , . Was Cer te Sees eames 
. oa gi : . r. Roosevelt in his speech proceeded to emphasize that the greatest possible liberty of self-government 
nations where all legislative power, without restric- : hy tales se a a dtl sill ial 
tion or limitation, is vested in a parliament or other what were the particular powers not delegated to the Na- erated. magtsnee: Bnigeig de «che rahegy Sage eager toh 
legislative body subject to no restrictions except the tional Government. He said: ministration attempting to make laws for the whole 
discretion of its members.” “Let us see, then, what the rights of the different nation, such as was Wholly practical in Great Britain, 
v Soe. » distinguished t. = save of the Na- — sae : = ual some future time in a disso- 
: : tional Government, are: e Constitution says dine . 
MR. ROOSEVELT th ee - oe ig (Article Ten) that ‘the powers not delegated to the “The preservation of this ‘Home Rule’ by the 
CLEARLY PUTS lt 8 a rom Mr. United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by States is not a cry of jealous Commonwealths seeking 
fa it to the States, are reserved to the States, respec- their own aggrandizement at the expense of sister 
TRUE DOCTRINE “The proper relations be- tively, or to the people’ and Article IX, which pre- States. It is a fundamental necessity if we are to 
: tween the Government of cedes this, reads: “The enumeration in the Constitu- remain a truly united country. 
the United States and the governments of the sepa- tion of certain rights shall not be construed to deny “The whole success of our democracy has not been 
rate states thereof depend entirely, in their legal as- or disparage others retained by the people.’ ” that it is a democracy wherein the will of a bare ma- 
~— on or powers “i — Ronnie oe — jority of the total inhabitants is imposed upon the 
to the central government by the States themselves. : minority, but because it has been a democracy where 
“What these powers of government are is con- FEDERALISTS / Now the right to plan, the through a division of government into ete called 
tained in our Federal Constitution, either by direct right to ee © farm, the lib- states, the rights and interests of the minority have 
language, by judicial interpretation thereof during RECOGNIZED erty of action in deciding what been respected and have always been given a voice 
many years, or by implication so plain as to have LIMITATIONS shall or shall not be one’s acreage in the conrtol of our affairs.” 
been recognized by the people generally.” is a right reserved expressly to v 
The italics are my own and are inserted because some the people as an individual prerogative and while that ; 
of the spokesmen for President Roosevelt seem to have right can be surrendered to the National Government by PRINCIPLES ARE Mr. Roosevelt in those words 
been surprised lately that the Supreme Court of the United constitutional amendment it cannot be taken away from prophetically put his finger on 
States has exercised the “judicial power” bestowed on it the people in the meantime either by legislative usurpa- NOW BLURRED | the crux of the situation today, 
by the Constitution or have seemed indifferent to the fact tion or by abuse of judicial interpretation. BY EXPEDIENCY the desire of temporary major- 
that there can be such a thing as reasonable implication There has not been in recent years a better example of ities in the National Government 
in examining statutes by which Congress seeks to derive judicial restraint and unwillingness to abuse the judicial to change the Constitution which should be changed only 
power from various principles in a written Constitution. power than Justice Roberts’ refusal to read into the Con- by the will of the people in the way prescribed in the Con- 
v stitution or the constitutional law of the past things that stitution itself. 
Said ; , are not and have never been there. It is well to compare If there be any doubts about the dangers of letting each 
AGREES WITH We ee it cence again his discussion of the “general welfare” clause with Congress rewrite the Constitution to suit itself or induc- 
THE COURTS ON to ascertain the scope of the the warnings given by Mr. Roosevelt in 1930. Said ing the justices of our Supreme Court by partisan or class 
STATE RIGHTS phrase “general welfare of Justice Roberts: clamor to endow the national legislature with powers re- 
the United States” or to de- “Hamilton himself, the leading advocate of broad served to the people or the States, Mr. Roosevelt's final 
termine whether an appropriation in aid of agricul- interpretation of the power to tax and to appropriate admonition in his 1930 address must remove such doubts: 
ture falls within it. Wholly apart from that ques- for the general welfare, never suggested that any “The doctrine of regulation and legislation by 
tion, another principle embedded in our Constitu- power granted by the Constitution could be used for ‘master minds’ in whose judgment and will, all the 
tion prohibits the enforcement of the Agricultural the destruction of local self-government in the States. people may gladly and quietly acquiesce has been 
Adjustment Act. Story countenances no such doctrine. too glaringly apparent at Washington during these 
“The Act invades the reserved rights of the States. “It seems never to have occurred to them, or to last ten years. 
It is a statutory plan to regulate and control agricul- those who have agreed with them, that the general “Were it possible to find ‘master minds’ so unself- 
tural production, a matter beyond the powers dele- welfare of the United States, (which has aptly been ish, so willing to decide unhesitatingly against their 
gated to the Federal Government. The tax, the ap- termed ‘an indestructible Union, composed of inde- own personal interests or private prejudices; men al- 
propriation of the funds raised, and the direction for structible States,’) might be served by obliterating most god-like in their ability to hold the scales of 
their disbursement are but parts of the plan. They the constituent members of the Union. Justice with an even hand, such a government might 
are but means to an unconstitutional end.” + be to the interest of the country, but there are none 
Now let us see how staunchly Mr. Roosevelt defends the “But to this fatal conclusion such on our political horizon, and we cannot expect a 
view that regulation of agriculture is not a federal power: DANGERS SEEN the doctrine contended for complete reversal of all the teachings of history. 
He said in his 1930 speech: AND WARNINGS would inevitably lead. And its May the address of March 2, 1930, be read by every 
“As a matter of fact and law, the governing rights sole premise is that, though school child and every student of political science and 
of the States are all of those which have not been sur- SOUNDLY GIVEN the makers of the Constitution, every believer, old and young, in the Federal Constitution. 
rendered to the National Government by the Consti- in erecting the Federal Government, intended sedu- Whatever else Mr. Roosevelt in the expediency of mod- 
eee go beeper hahaa ern polities has done, some day—in the many years of re 
on- o the States an e people sovereign power, to be : we : . 
gress has been given the right to legislate on this wielded by the States he ‘their anes a not to be ren warve — * e-neged Ged ae b-cateryeg — 
particular subject, but this is not the case in the mat- invaded by the United States, they nevertheless by a —he must inevitably g0 back to those splendid words 
ter of a great number of other vital problems of Gov- single clause gave power to the Congress to tear down of 1930 and rededicate himself to those fine principles that 
ernment such as the conduct of public utilities, of the barriers, to invade the States’ jurisdiction, and to have governed and must govern America as long as we 
banks, of insurance, of business, of agriculture, of become a parliament of the whole people, subject to remain a free people. 
v v 
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